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“We cordially recommend Harrer's Yorna Prorre to all the young 
»cople who find se much pleasure in onr own * Children's Page.’ They 
will not be disappointed in the interesting stories, Charming verses, and 
delightfal pictures with which this magazine abounds.”"—Lady's Pic- 


torial, London, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Aw Inevsrraten 


The number dated September 7 contains several very interesting 
elaries and articlés. In fiction, the third instalment ix given of 
Kirk Menror’s serial story for boys, The Flamingo Feather,” 
accompanied by a Jull - page i/lustration by ‘T. DE Tavistevp. 
“ The Personal History of Polly Jay” is the title of a charming 
story for girls, by D. Mciivaine, with four illustrations 
by Avice Barer. 


“ENGLISH LAWN-TENNIS PLAYERS” 


is the title of an article by Wowarp A. Taytor, who won the second 
prize at the National Lawn-tennis Tournament at Newport last 
month. Not only is Mr. Tavior an expert with the vacket, but he 
possesses the art ‘of putting his subject before his readers in a clear 
and tuteresting manner. 

“ Swimming Birds” ia the tith of an interesting article by Miss 
SaRan Coorrr, and Letters from a Blue-coat Boy” give an amus- 
ing sketch of life at the famous school of Christ's Hospital, London. 


Hiarrer’s YounGa $200 per Year. 


A specimen copy of Harere’s Propie will be sent on re- 
ceipt of four cents in postage-stamps, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York. Sarcrnay, SepremBer 11, 1886. 


THE REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN. 


THE autumn political campaign is now fully open- 
ed. The party conventions are nominating can- 
didates and laying down platforms, and in Maine, 
where the first important election occurs, Mr. BLAINE 
has taken the stump, and has made several speeches. 
His speeches are important as those of the late Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency and the Re- 
publican leader who has the largest personal follow- 
ing. It is fair to regard them as party manifestoes. 
From this point of view in the present situation the 
most significant fact is that in his first carefully pre- 
pared speech, read from the copy, of which the other 
speeches are but varia‘ions, Mr. BLAINE laid no em- 
phasis upon the suppression of the colored vote in 
the Southern States, which was the chief topic of his 
Augusta speech after his defeat, nor did he allude to 
the silver question, nor to the surplus, nor to reform 
in the civil service. He said, indeed, at Sebago, that 
the colored citizens are prevented from voting, and 
consequently are unable to command fair wages. But 
he did net-insist upon the suppression of the vote as 
one of the wrongs which Republican success would 
correct. He did not do it because it is a wrong which 
existed under Republican ascendency,and was not cor- 
rected, as crimes against the suffrage in the Northern 
States are not corrected by national authority. Mr. 
BLAINE was as silent upon the question of adminis- 
trative reform as Mr. WEBSTER used to be upon the 
question of slavery in old Whig times. He spoke 
much of protection, of the fisheries, and of prohibition. 
But it is apparent that protection is in no danger from 
the present Democratic party, and the fishery ques- 
tion must be settled sooner or later by an explicit un- 
derstanding with Great Britain, as the President rec- 
ommends, while Mr. BLAINE’s view of prohibition as 
a State question is necessarily unsatisfactory to those 
who regard it as the chief issue in the election. 

The speeches of Mr. BLAINE fail to reveal any def- 
inite Republican policy upon the questions of honest 
elections, of tlhe finances, of administrative reform, 
or of prohibition. The State platforms are equally 
obscure. The chief impression which they produce 
is that a distinctive national policy for the party is 
wanting, and that in each State it expresses its views 
upon various public questions without regard to the 
party views elsewhere. The Iowa platform censures 
the President for not favoring the surplus distribution 
bill, and for his Des Moines land grant veto. It con- 
demns Congress for its conduct in regard to certain 
land grants, and its indifference to the CULLom bill. 
It opposes the ownership of public lands by non-resi- 


- dent aliens, and favors the admission of Dakota. Hf 


censures the pension vetoes, and demands an increase 
of pensions. It denounces election abuses in the 
North and the South, and “endorses every legitimate 
effort of organized labor” to help itself. It demands 
protection for American labor against foreign pauper 
labor and domestic convict and contract labor; sympa- 
thizes with “‘the just aspirations” of Ireland, and de- 
mands the enforcement of the liquor laws until they 
are repealed. The Michigan and Ohio platforms touch 
upon some topics not mentioned in the Iowa platform. 
Michigan favors a tariff to protect American laborers 
without adding to their burdens, which is, of course, 
non-committal. It approves an equal currency of 
gold and silver, and arbitration to settle labor trou- 
bles. It opposes the importation of Chinese or of 
contract laborers, and the competition of convict Ja- 
bor with free labor, provided, etc., etc., and favors a 
popular vote upon a prohibition amendment. It re- 
~ pudiates the supremacy of Church over State, and the 
Convention rejected a declaration that the Republican 
is the only true temperance party. Ohio favors a 
protective tariff, and ‘‘straddles” several other ques- 
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tions. The Texas Republican platform denounces 
monopolies and the leasing of convicts; favors the 
submission of a prohibition amendment, and the BLAIR 
educational bill. But no complaint of an unlawful 
suppression of the colored vote appears in the report. 
There are various opinions upon many subjects 
expressed in the way which is held to be most popu- 
lar in the State in which they are uttered, but they 
are not declarations of a national party policy. In 
none of the platforms, so far as we have remarked, is 
there any declaration in favor of civil service reform 
as a party principle, nor of any definite financial pol- 
icy, nor of any other matter of general public con- 
cern, except some kind of protective tariff and care 
of the soldiers. The platforms show the political 
situation. which is still further revealed by the good- 
natured apathy in regard to the result. No reason- 
able man apprehends any serious disaster to the coun- 
try from the success of either side. And this is due, 
not to the feeling that parties are unnecessary, but 
that the parties are not real parties. They do not 
stand for different policies. Mr. BLAINE says that the 
Republican is the party of protection, and the Demo- 
cratic the party of free trade. But Mr. RANDALL is 
as sound a Democrat as Mr. BLAINE is a Republican, 
yet they do not seriously differ upon the tariff. Un- 
doubtedly more Democrats than Republicans are 
free-traders, as more Republicans than Democrats are 
civil service reformers. But that fact does not make 
the Democratic a free-trade party, nor the Republi- 
can a reform party. A Democratic victory would not 
mean free trade, as experience shows, nor a Republi- 
can victory civil service reform. It is the precise 
situation in which personal character and ability will 
be of the utmost advantage, while the character of 
the platforms and the speeches indicates profound 
political apathy and the relaxation of party ties. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


THERE are two recent and very significant signs of 
the political situation. One is the call for a Repub- 
lican Anti-saloon Convention at Binghamton on the 
day that this paper is issued, and the other is the ad- 
dress of American free-traders. They contemplate 
very different purposes, but they are significant be- 
cause they are the formal announcement of adherents 
of both parties that there are public issues which are 
more important to them than the support of their 
party. Neither the anti-saloon call nor the free-trade 
address, indeed, proposes the organization of a new 
party. But the anti-saloon call describes the temper- 
ance question, or the control of party action by the 
liquor interest, as ‘‘ now the most prominent and im- 
portant issue before the people.” Honest and patri- 
otic men will not subordinate more important to less 
important issues, and therefore, unless the Republican 
party should take a positive and effective anti-saloon 
position, such men could not honorably support it. 
They will undoubtedly be put to the proof. Mr. 
BLAINE’s speeches in Maine and the Conventions in 
Michigan and elsewhere show that the Republican 
party as a national organization will take no step 
which would alienate the saloon. It will not treat 
the temperance question as the most important of 
present public issues, and Republicans who sincerely 
think it to be so will be, like the Conscience and Free- 
soil Whigs of forty years ago, prepared to form new 
party connections. 

The free-trade address does not propose a new party. 
But it proposes that free-traders should secure the 
nomination for Congress of a candidate of their views, 
or, should that be impracticable, that they should sup- 
port the candidate, without regard to party, who is 
least opposed to reform; or that, wherever circum- 
stances favor, they should nominate an independent 
reform candidate. This is the position of those who 
feel that free-trade or tariff reform is, as the Repub- 
lican anti-saloon call says of the temperance question, 
the most prominent and important issue before the 
people. The signers of the anti-saloon call are all 
Republicans “‘in good standing”; and the signers of 
the free-trade address are probably all Democrats or 
Independents. The gravity of the saloon question is 
shown by the murder of the Rev. Mr. Happock, who 
interested himself to enforce the temperance laws in 
Sioux City, Iowa, and by the vote of the Republican 
Legislature in New York to favor the saloons, as ex- 
plained by the SHERIDAN SHOOK telegram to the T'rib- 
une. It is this subservience which has stimulated 
Mr. GRIFFIN and his friends in Kansas, where the 
saloon power in politics is absolute and despotic, to 
call the National Republican Congress at Chicago to 
throw off the yoke. - Mr, GRIFFIN and his friends 
faithfully supported Mr. BLAINE in 1884; but they 
will no longer support the Republican party if it re- 
fuses to break with the saloon. 

The signers of the free-trade address likewise are 
prepared to break with any party which does not fa- 
vor tariff reform. They would vote in Pennsylvania, 
for instance, for any tariff reform Republican as 
against Mr. RANDALL. They recognize only protec- 
tionists and free-traders, as the Free-soilers of ’44 and 
‘48 knew only pro-slavery and antislavery men. 
The signers, so far as they are known to us, are men 
in the vigor of life, earnest, intelligent, upright, en- 
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thusiastic in the cause. The course of two such bodies 
of citizens on the eve of an election, with that of tho 
civil service reformers, is the most suggestive fact «/ 
the political situation. The Independent or Muc- 
wump movement of 1884 was the forerunner of a po- 
litical readjustment which will restore that norma] 
and wholesome situation in which parties represen: 
real conviction and a definite purpose. 


MR, GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLET. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S cheerful and even gay departure 
from London for the Continent not only illustrates 
his buoyant disposition, but shows his happy con- 
sciousness that he has linked his name with a benefj- 
cent historic event. His pamphlet upon the Irish 
question is the statement of the case as he understands 
it, expressed in a durable literary form. It is both a 
general statement of his position and a defence of his 
consistency, an apologia in the bestsense. He holds 
that during his public life the question of Ireland has 
been a simple alternative, repeal or the Par] iamentary 
relief of Ireland from grievances. He opposed Mr. 
BuTT’s home rule scheme in 1871 because the last al- 
ternative had not been exhausted. Parliamentary re- 
lief was not yet shown to be impracticable. But even 
then he said that he believed home rule to be, and that 
it was honestly meant by Mr. Butt to be, compatible 
with the union. The union was to be maintained. 
while the authority of Parliament in Ireland was to 
be divided. In 1881 Mr. GLADSTONE declared that he 
would hail with delight any measure of local govern- 
ment for Ireland. The question, in his judgment, 
was ripening, and in the campaign of 1885 he said 
that it had become the important and urgent question. 
To the charge that he had concealed his views from 
his colleagues he replies that a minister is not bound 
to impart all the thoughts that are passing in his mind, 
nor the growth of opinions which are not to be acted 
upon, when such communications might embarrass 
necessary action. 

Mr. GLADSTONE’S analysis of the recent vote is in- 
teresting. The Liberal party has lost upon the ques- 
tion of home rule two-sevenths of its whole vote. But 
this fraction includes five-sixths of the Liberal peers, 
but not more than one-twentieth of the Liberal work- 
ing-men. The Tories have not secured an absolute 
majority, and when the Liberal party is again united 
it will dominate Parliament. Mr. GLADSTONE points 
out, what was so significant a fact in the canvass, that 
the unionists are pledged to large and immediate con- 
cessions, which is a plain declaration that there are 
still grievances to be redressed despite the assertion 
that Ireland has no more reason to complain than 
any other part of the empire. He holds that the elec- 
tion, when closely scanned, signifies not so much a 
refusal of the Irish demand as a slower acknowledg- 
ment. Ireland now knows what she has never known 
before, that a deep current of conviction in her favor 
runs through all English opinion, and this conscious- 
ness is in itself a healing and reconciling influence. 
Why, then, he asks, should Ireland wish to separate ? 
Why should she desire to become an alien to the mar- 
ket that consumes nine-tenths of her produce, and in- 
stead of being a powerful and prosperous part of a 
great empire, prefer to become a third-rate, inferior 
state ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE then throws over the land purchase 
bill. He admits that it was the chief cause of defeat, 
and that the ‘‘ Siamese twinship” of the two bills was 
fatal to both. He explicitly renounces the land bill, 
and the Irish landlords have thus doubtless lost the best 
offer that will be ever made tothem. Home rule as 
he proposes it, and as the Irish leaders have accepted 
it, he declares finally to be a truly conservative mea- 
sure, founded upon regard for history and tradition, 
and restoring, not imperilling, imperial union. He 
believes that a measure of not less scope than his own 
will be ultimately adopted, but he will not say that 
its present enemies may not lead itstriumph. In this 
pamphlet, as in the debates in Parliament and during 
the campaign, Mr. GLADSTONE shows a characteristic 
ability successfully to change front in the face of the 
enemy. Heretains the essential thing and abandons 
the rest. The land bill was an effort to placate the 
opposition of conservatism. But it was turned against 
him as a proposal! to tax Englishmen to pay the rent 
to Irish landlords which rebellious and treasonable 
Irishmen refused to pay. Very well, then, says Mr. 
GLADSTONE, let it go, and we will have home rule 
alone. The pamphlet is a very strong and clear sum- 
mary of his position, and of the general ground upon 
which he is supported by American public opinion. 


THE ROMANCE OF ALEXANDER. 


THE abduction or the abdication of Prince ALEX- 
ANDER of Bulgaria is one of the most extraordinary 
events of the time. Bulgaria in itself is an unim- 
portant state, but it is a very important pawn in the 
great game of Eastern politics, because it lies across 
the path of Russia to Constantinople. Moreover, 
the personal character of ALEXANDER, who seems to 
be gallant and brave, has made him a hero in the 
popular imagination, and casts a romantic glamour 
over recent Bulgarian events. ALEXANDER is nomi- 
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nally a vassal of the Sultan. But it is most desir- 
able for Russia that the Bulgarian vassal of the Sul- 
tan should be still more a Russian vassal. ALEx- 
ANDER, however, comprehended the situation, and 
as the real support of Turkey lies in the powers 
which do not wish to see Russia in Constantinople, 
the Prince has been too independent of Russian 
control. The revolution as it was first announced 
was an uprising of ALEXANDER'S Own troops forcing 
him to abdicate and flee the country, while a provi- 
sional government was established. But the next re- 
port changed the whole situation. Russian emissa- 
vies had subsidized the palace soldiers. They had 
seized ALEXANDER and placed him upon his yacht, 
and under a Russian captain had sent him no one 
knew whither, and the indignant Bulgarians had 
overthrown the provisional government, and insti- 
tuted a new one friendly to ALEXANDER, who would 
be solicited to return. A third report announced 
the emergence of the Prince from the cloud. He had 
landed from his yacht in Bessarabia on his way to 
Darmstadt, in Germany. He was hailed with accla- 
mations. The air rang with cries of ‘‘ Perish the 
traitors!” and amid indescribable enthusiasm, during 
which, undoubtedly, ‘‘ strong men wept,” he kissed a 
child who offered him a bouquet, and declared that 
he must continue his journey and see his father. 

Meanwhile it rained telegrams from Bulgaria be- 
seeching him to reascend his throne, which was plant- 
ed upon the hearts of his faithful Bulgarians, who 
would die in his defence. Meanwhile nobody knew 
what it all meant. The newspapers throughout the 
world were full of it, and Monseigneurs the Prince 
BISMARCK and Chancellor GIERS were engaged in pri- 
vate conversation at Franzensbad. A fourth change, 
and a letter purporting to proceed from Chancellor 
GIERS appeared, which stated that nothing could be 
warmer than the mutual affection of Russia and Bul- 
garia; that Russia was as the unborn babe in regard to 
the abdication of ALEXANDER; that it would aid and 
hasten his restoration; and that the Prince would then 
doubtless prove his love for Russia, his best friend, 
by actually and deliberately abdicating. In defer- 
ence to the wits of the Chancellor, the letter was held 
to be apocryphal. The next telegram announced the 
return of the Prince to Bulgaria, his welcome in the 
name of Bulgaria by the chief of the provisional min- 
istry, his coronation by the officers of his army, and 
the Prince’s assurance that he was ready to die for 
his beloved Bulgarians. With all this was announced 
the death sentence of the ringleaders of the revolu- 
tion, and disapproval of the Prince’s return by Chan- 
cellors BISMARCK and GIERS. 

The result of the incident cannot be foretold. There 
is no doubt expressed by the European press that it 
was a Russian plot, not only to put ALEXANDER out of 
the way, but to repress the rising national feeling of 
Bulgaria. An imperial understanding between Rus- 
sia, Germany, and Austria is believed to have existed 
for some time. But such an alliance would differ es- 
sentially from that which followed the Napoleonic 
wars. The popular sentiment in Germany and Aus- 
tria, and even in Russia, is a much stronger power 
now than then, and a power with which the Emper- 
ors and their ministers must reckon. The popular 
German sympathy is with ALEXANDER and the Bul- 
garians, and England and France and Italy do not 
smile upon the Russian advance to the south. The 
peace of Europe is always involved in the question of 
the Danubian states. It is possible that ALEXANDER'S 
return to his throne may leave the outward situation 
as before, at least for a time. It is possible, also, that 
Russia may make demands intended to provoke war, 
und to bring her lines nearer to the Balkans. 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 


THE Philadelphia Press (BLAINE Republican) says that 


_ “One of the boldest acts in connection with the late Democrat- 
ic State Convention was committed by ALBert W. Fiercuer, a 
henchman of Congressman Ranpatt and clerk in the Navy De- 
partment at Washington. Fietcuer went to-Harrisburg and par- 
ticipated in the proceedings of the Convention as a substitute for 
a Philadelphia delegate who was not an office-holder. The Presi- 
dent has directed that the influence of Federal oftice-holders should 
not be felt in the manipulation of political primary meetings and 
nominating conventions. But the President has gone fishing, and 
Mr. RanpaLt was in Harrisburg to tell Mr. Fiercner that the 
Executive order didn’t amount to anything, as, indeed, it does 
not. There were other office-holders'in the Convention, but this 
a the only instance in which an office-holder got in as a sub- 
stitute. 


A private correspondent adds in a note to us: 


“FLETCHER is one of the most pestiferous opponents of reform. 
He is Ranpatt’s right-hand man at Washington, who acts as a 
¢o-between for such jobs as his employer does not wish to figure 
in personally, and is always on hand here when it is necessary to 
manipulate a convention after the style in vogue in RaNDALL’s 
district. 

“The President should know just what kind of agents RANDAL. 
employs to do his work, and see for himself how persistently he 
(Rapa) pursues his opposition to the policy of reform. 

Why Frercuer is kept in an important public position, after 
all his efforts to render reform inoperative, is one of the strange 
anomalies of politics which make honest men despair of ever ac- 
complishing any permanent results.” 


_ The fact that such conduct is observed and stigmatized, 
instead of being regarded as a duty and a matter of course, 
IS one of the signs of the rapid progress of reform. ‘The 
object of the circular of the President was to prevent pre- 
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cisely snch conduct as this which is alleged against FLETCH- 
ER. It is a plain case for inquiry upon the part of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 


THE YACHTS. 


THE first race in the international yacht contest for the 
Cup will take place on the day before this paper is published. 
“May the best yacht win!” is the exclamation of the phil- 
osophic observer. But there will be very few who witness 
the race or who read of it who have not some secret prefer- 
ence. “Ifonly the Priscilla-—” or,“ Ah, the Puritan might—” 
or, “ Why should not the Atlantic—” will be the vague wish 
and surmise in many a heart. 

Meanwhile there has been undonbtedly a general feel- 
ing that there has been a little too much confidence in the 
certainty of American success. The Genesta has beaten the 
Galatea, the Puritan has beaten the Genesta, the Mayflower 
has—generously excelled the Puritan, consequently the Gal- 
atea will be beaten. This is the ratiocination, and it looks 
well. Bat winds and waves and the chapter of chances may 
produce the most unanticipated results. 

But whatever betides, the race will be fairly sailed, and 
the victory of the Galatea would be hailed by American 
yacbtsmen with the same hearty good-will which the gal- 
lant owner of the Genesta showed last year to the Puritan. 
Messieurs, tirez les premiers. It is the challenge of courtesy, 
and the courtesy is none the less if the children of the Pil- 
grims have hoped to see the Mayflower a little ahead. 


THE MOONLIGHTERS, 


THE Tory government in England makes a bad begin- 
ning. It has virtually acknowledged that what are called 
the judicial rents in Ireland are too high; but it has also 
said ‘that English tax-payers must not be asked to pay 
them. Unless, therefore, the government makes some spe- 
cial provision, the reuts will be enforced, and extensive 
evictions will follow. But the government says that Par- 
liament will adjourn without such provision, which means 
apparently that the landlords must collect their rents, and 
depend upon government to keep order. 

It is this situation which explains the strong talk of 
MICHAEL Davitt at Escanaba, in Michigan. He said: 

“In Ireland we are likely to have serious trouble the coming 
winter. Lord RanpoLpn CuURCHILL’s government has already en- 
couraged landlords. We must resist. At first passive measures 
of resistance will be employed, but resist we must at any cost. 
I would be the last to adyise a resort to unjustifiable means; but 
if the landlords make efforts to collect impossible rents, and the 
tenants are evicted, they will fall back on the promptings of hu- 
man nature. We cannot help it.. The government has been warn- 
ed by GLapsTonk; so after this trouble comes we want it under- 
stood that the policy is the deliberate one of the Tories.” 


Meanwhile the Moonlighters, modern “minions of the 
moon,” have begun operations, and Major-General Sir REep- 
VERS BULLER has gone to Ireland, saying that his task will 
be “simply” to repress Moonlighters and secure life and 
property. He will have “flying patrols” and a gun-boat 
to help him. The Moonlighters are a kind of Ku-Klux 
who terrorize farmers not to pay rent, and they are report- 
ed to have shot a farmer in Kerry. It is the beginning of 
the old story, and it is hard to believe that intelligent Eng- 
lishmen can suppose that the policy which has ended in 
the present condition of Ireland is the policy which will 
give peace and contentment to the country. 


THE INDIAN BUREAU. 


Tue letters of Mr. HERBERT WELSH to the Boston Eren- 
ing Transcript ani the New York Erening Post seem to us to 
dispose effectually of the assertion of a Washington corre- 
spondent of the Transcript that Mr. WELSH’s statements in 
regard to certain incidents in the Indian administration 
were unfounded. Mr. WELSH’s view of the MCGILLICUDDY 
case is most strongly sustained by the action of Captain 
BELL, of the army, who was detailed temporarily to fill his 
place. Agent McGILLICUDDY was dismissed for refusing 
to accept a new chief clerk. The agent was under heavy 
bonds, and was usually permitted to appoint his clerk, and 
the old clerk was perfectly competent and trustworthy, and 
there was no complaint against him, and the agent declined 
to receive him. He was removed, and Captain BELL, of the 
army, was detailed temporarily to fill his place. He also 
asked eight times that the old clerk might remain, as with- 
out him he could not discharge his duty. The request was 
refused, and Captain BELL then asked to be relieved as 
agent. But he was ordered to remain. 

Agent McGILLIcuDDY, according to Mr. WELSH, whose 
disinterested opinion, founded upon personal knowledge, 
may be trusted implicitly, was one of the ablest and most 
efficient agents in the service. He was suspended by In- 
spector POLLOCK under a Republican administration. But 
Mr. WELSH states that the Inspector’s action was “ inspired 
by personal enmity,” and Inspector BANNISTER subsequent- 
ly made a highly favorable report, and MCGILLICUDDY was 
reinstated. Mr. WELSH, thoroughly informed upon the sub- 
ject, and a man of the utmost candor and moderation, con- 
siders such a removal an abuse, and he attributes it largely 
to political reasons. ‘The correspondent of the Transcript, 
whose letter was perhaps “ inspired,” speaks of it simply 
as a case of insubordination, and enters into no statement 
of the facts. 

Mr. WELSsH’s disposition of the other pleas of the corre- 
spondent is equally conclusive. He says truly that he has 
no partisan object, and that it is not so much the present 
Administration which is to blame as “the present system 
of Indian affairs, whereby of necessity political considera- 
tions in the matter of appointments and removals are more 
potent than those which purely concern the civilization of 
the Indian. What is needed to remedy present evils is the 
extension of the civil service rules and the reform civil ser- 
vice spirit to the Indian service.” The next forward step 
in reform is, of course, to extend the reformed system to 
other branches of the service than those which it now af- 
fects, and this advauce may be justly anticrpated.- The 
Indian service, the postal railway service, the chiefs of di- 
vision, and other grades of offices may be wisely included. 
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PERSONAL. 


Ex-Presipext Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, is physically 
and mentally an unusually hale octogenarian. Many men at fifty 
show more signs of advancing years. His handwriting is as 
legible, as fluent, and as rich in graceful flourishes as that of the 
late Wittiam CuLLeN Bryant. Toa friend who asked of him a 
recipe for attaining a good old age, he replied: “ In all that per- 
tains to health and longevity I have never lived by rule—have, 
in fact, had a degree of contempt for what may be called formal- 
ism in matters of diet and regimen.” 

—Three years ago the trustees of Columbia College established 
a course of collegiate instruction for women parallel to that pro- 
vided for men, though not given in the college buildings nor by 
the college officers. Nevertheless the college officers twice a 
year examine these women in their studies, and the place of éx- 
amination is one of the college buildings. President Barnarp 
was the most influential advocate of this new departure, and: he 
has seen no reason to regret his action, or to request the trustees 
to modify theirs. 

—Mr. E. P. Ror’s vacation this year consisted of a two weeks’ 
sojourn at Sheepshead Bay with his family, five minutes distant 
from the music, bathing, and fireworks of Manhattan Beach, and 
a few days’ sojourn with a literary friend on the banks of Lake 
Oscawana, near Peekskill. He is finishing his series of articles 
on “The Home Acre,” and has been obliged to decline many 
offers from publishers for lack of time. Mr. Ror gives as many 
hours daily to hard work as any other man of letters in this coun- 
try, and never took so long a vacation as he did this season, hav- 
ing found that rest was imperative. 

—Mr. George Parsons Laturop has been at New London, Con- 
necticut, most of the summer, putting the finishing touches to a 
fairy tale for children, entitled “* Behind Time,” which consists of 
about twenty-five magazine pages, with illustrations by O. Her- 
rorD. Mr. Larurop’s signed book reviews are still a feature of 
the Star. 

—The late Josepn Evans Tewp_e gave $85,000 to the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Fine Arts, $10,000 for American pictures for 
that institution, and $50,000 to the Museum in Fairmount Park, be- 
sides befriending many struggling painters, and enabling some of 
them to study art in Europe. He left an estate of $1,000,000, 

—Professor F. CHanpier, the distinguished chemist, 
takes no stock in the stories recently printed concerning the man 
in New Jersey and the child in Georgia on whose bodies the light- 
ning is said to have produced photographs of surrounding objects. 
“It is possible,” he says, “that figures were produced which re- 
motely resembled the objects described. We trace resemblances 
in the clouds and in hundreds of other objects ; but they are merely 
coincidences, like the strawberry marks,.ete. I have very little 
confidence in the accuracy of ordinary untrained observation, of 
ordinary statements of things observed, or in the newspaper ac- 
counts of wonderful occurrences.” 

—The enthusiasm at the Grand Army encampment in San Fran- 
cisco for General SHERMAN was unbounded, and of all the speak- 
ers he was greeted the most warmly. His address to the veterans 
at the camp fire was full of delightful reminiscences of pioneer 
days. During an excursion to Los Angeles the soldiers saw Joun 
Brown’s two sons, OwEN and Jason, sitting with their families in 
their wagon, and promptly unhitched their horses, and drew the 
wagon up the street to the strains of “John Brown’s body is 
marching along.” 

—For several months Monsignor Carré has heen educating the 
children of the Countess VaALEnsin in the San Joaquin Valley, Cal- 
ifornia, and writing two books, He is a guest at her country-seat. 
His aged mother died recently in England. 

—An interesting etching by M&éryon of the harbor and city of 
San Francisco in 1856 is on exhibition in an art dealer’s window 
in that city. It was made for the late F: L. A. Piocng, a French 
banker, whose fine house on Stockton Street has been converted 
into a private hospital for women, and is surrounded by squalid 
tenements. 7 

—Mr. Watt Wurman has borne the summer weather well, and 
apparently suffers no inconvenience from his sunstroke last year. 
A collection of his poems will soon appear, under the title of 
November Boughs. Meanwhile he is finishing a poem called 
“‘Senilia”—an old man’s review of a life almost spent, 

—The Vanpersitt gift to the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons has no reference to the medical education of women. It 
was solely for the purpose of providing the college with a better 
location and more serviceable buildings. Women are admitted to 
annual courses of lectures at Johns Hopkins University, but are 
not received as students. - 

—During her recent visit to this country Madame Henrt Gré- 
VILLE told a friend that she had cooked many a meal at the broad 
fireplace in the peasant’s cottage, near Cherbourg, where MILLet’s 
mother prepared the porridge for her boy, and close by the spot 
where a statue to the painter is being erected. 

—A Philadelphia girl, Miss Netti Everest, has been studying 
vocal music in Paris under Madame Marcuest; has received from 
that teacher a certificate of professorship; has sung before Liszt, 
who went up to her, took her by both hands, and congratulated 
her; and is now about to return home, not to become a prima 


donna, not even to go on the stage, but to use her talents and 


make her living in the modest role of a teacher of vocal music, 
like her father—who has just died—and her mother. An es- 
teemed correspondent of this journal, to whom we are indebted 
for these facts, adds: “‘ Miss Everest is about twenty, bright, vi- 
vacious, and thorough in whatever she undertakes, with a petite 
figure and a level head.” 

—Coror’s large picture of “Orpheus greeting the Dawn,” of 
which a well-known American landscapist once reverently said 
that he could paint a replica with cigar ashes and water, was an 
order from Prince Demiporr, who paid $2000 for it. A compan- 
ion picture of “ Diana in the Woods at Night” was ordered at 
the same time and price. The two works were bought at the 
Demiporr sale by a Paris dealer for $700 apiece, and exhibited 
afterward in London, Vienna, and other cities, but found no pur- 
chaser, though offered at 8900 apiece. The “Orpheus” has re- 
cently been again put on exhibition in this. city, and its owner 
values it at $10,000. 

—A paragraph has been going the rounds of the press to the 
effect that the late Mr. H. H. Ricnarpson, the architect, used to 
think lightly of his design of Trinity Church, Boston, and express 
a wish that the trustees of the institution had waited a few years 
until he could have given a plan worthy of him. lis paragraph 
was shown a few days ago to the Rev. Dr. Puritr'’s Brooks, the 
rector of the church, and a warm personal friend of Mr. Ricnarp- 
son’s. He replied: “The remark which the newspapers have 
quoted was made, I think, by Mr. Ricnarnson with reference to 
the first designs presented by him for Trinity Church, on the 
strength of which he was chosen to be our architect. The plans 
then offered were not adopted, and were very different indeed 
from those which he afterward prepared, and according to which 
the church was built. In the church as it now stands I am glad 
to know that he took great satisfaction. There was none of his 
work for which he felt more affection or honorable pride. It has 
been proposed by his brethren in the profession to place a memo- 
rial of him in Trinity Church, but the project, I believe, has not 
definitely taken shape.” 
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The World Went Very Well Thev.” 


By WALTER BESANT, 


Avrnor or “Att Sorts anp Conprtions or Mrn,” 
“Tux Cuarcais or Tur Fieet,” “So Tury 
Marup,” FTC., ETO. 


CHAPTER XV.—({ Continued.) 


WE saw so many shows and booths, and Jack 
appeared so contented and happy in looking at 
them, that. I cdnfess I was in hopes he would 
forget his promise to fight Aaron, the prospect 
of which, in this fair, crowded with the rudest 
and roughest men, pleased me less every mo- 
ment. But, if vou please, his honor was con- 
cerned. Therefore when the hour approached 
he remembered it—to be sure, one might be ex- 
pected to remember a promise to meet and to 
tight so big a man as Aaron Fletcher—and he 
cast about in order to find the amphitheatre or 
booth where the duello was to be held. We pre- 
sently found it, on the skirts of the fair, and a 
little retired from the noise. It proved to be 
nothing more than a square enclosure of canvas, 
fastened to upright poles, with no roof. Those 
who came to see the sport paid an admission fee 
of one penny. Within the booth there were 
rough benches set along the sides, and in the 
middle ‘a broad stage two feet high. There was 
music playing as we went in, and on the stage 
a little girl of ten dancing very prettily and mer- 
rily. -The place was filled: I knew many of the 
faces: those, namely, of the Deptford men, come 
to stand by their champion. It appeared as if 
they knew what was going to take place, for at 
the sight of the Lieutenant there were passed 
around looks and nods and every indication of 
heart-felt joy. Drawers ran about with tankards 
and mugs of ale, and most of the men were ac- 
commodated with pipes of tobacco. There were 
also some women present, and of what kind may 
be easily imagined. Sufficient to say that they 
were fit companions of the men. The people did 
not greatly care for the dance, which was too 
simple and innocent for them. When the little 
girl finished and jumped down from the siage, 
there came forward a scaramouch dressed in the 
Italian fashion, who played a hundred tricks, 
posturing and twirling his legs about as if they 
had been without bones or joints. But the peo- 
ple were impatient, and bawled for him to have 
done. Wherefore he too retired, and then they 
roared for Aaron Fletcher, the Deptford men be- 
ing foremost in their desire for his appearance. 
He leaped upon the stage, therefore, quarter-staff 
in hand, stripped to his shirt, and twirling his 
weapon over his head as if it bad been a little 
walking-eane. Then the place became hushed, 
as happens wher there is going to be a fight of 
any kind, because fighting goes to the heart of 
every mpn, and makes him serious and anxious 
at the Riiteniog, but full of fury as the fight 
goes on, Aaron was a terrible great fellow to 
look at, thus stripped of his coat and standing 
on the stage before us all. 

“TJ challenge the best man among ye,” he said, 
looking at the Lieutenant, “ gentleman or clown, 
King’sgpfficer or able seaman, for a guinea or a 
groat, as ye please.” 

They he twirled his staff again, and walked 
round the stage, like a game-cock before the 
battle. 

“Shall I give him a chance with the meaner 
kind first, to show his mettle and to breathe 
him ?” said Jack. “’Twould be charitable.” 

There sprang upon the stage from the crowd 
a stout and-lusty youth, not so tall as Aaron, but 
of good gwgth of limb and resolute face. "Twas 
the champion of Eltham, as we learned from the 
crowd. He was clad in a smock-frock, which he 
laid aside. 

“T will play a bout for a crown,” he said, lug- 
ging out-the money, while his friends shouted. 

Then they began; but, Lord! the countryman 
was no match for the Deptford player, and the 
shouting of our townsmen was loud to see the 
play that Aaron made, and the dexterity with 
which -his staff, as quick as lightning, played on 
his adversary’s head and ribs, bis legs and arms. 
So that very soon, throwing down his staff, the 
fellow leaped from the stage, and would have no 
more. 

“It Was pretty,” said Jack. “The rustic hath 
had his kesson.” 

Then#another: this time one who had played 
and won at Bartholomew Fair, and now advanced 
with confidence, trusting to his activity and the 
rapidity of his attack, which were, indeed, aston- 
ishing. But, alas! his leaps and bounds were of 
little avail against the long reach and the heavy 
hand of the giant; and he fell to rise no more. 

Then the mob roared and shouted again. 

“ This fellow is soon satisfied,” said Jack. “It 
is my turn now.” 

He laughed, and took off coat, waistcoat, and 
hat, giving them to me for safety. Thus reduced 
to his shirt, he stepped forward and mounted the 
stage, the crowd being overjoyed and beyond 
themselves in the anticipation of a fight between 
their champion and a gentleman in laced ruffles, 
white silk stockings, and powdered hair. Cer- 
tainly nothing so good as this had ever before 
been seen at the fair. 

Then I became aware of a strange thing. 
There stood within the door—not sitting down, 
but standing—just within the folds of the can- 
vas, no other than Bess Westmoreland and her 
father. Who would have thought to see the 
Pénman at Horn Fair? Nothing could be more 
out of place than this pair among the water-side 
men and the raffians in the booth. Bess stood 
upright, holding her father’s hand, not for her 
own protection, but to assure him of his safety, 
while he, stooping and round-shouldered, looked 
about him, as if fearing violence of some kind. 
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I now perceived that Bess was come for no other 
purpose than to see this fight—to be sure, it was 
arranged beforehand, and there was no reason 
why she should not hear of it from Aaron ; but I 
had not thought Bess would have come to such 
a place to see such a sight. I declare I had 
not the least suspicion of the truth, so carefully 
had the lovers kept their secret. Bess took no 
notice at all of the rabble, her eyes fixed upon 
the stage as if the people were not even present; 
no great lady waiting at the door of the theatre 
for her chair could look more proudly upon the 
common herd—the linkboys, chairmen, and look- 
ers-on—as if they were beneath her notice. Her 
lips were set, and her brow contracted, and her 
cheek was pale ; but I knew not the cause, unless 
it were from terror at the approaching battle. 
Yet why did she come to see it? 

Jack took the quarter-staff, which had already 
been used twice ineffectually, poised it in his 
hands, and turned a smiling face to his adversary. 

“IT have kept my promise, Aaron,” he said; 
but this the mob did not hear. “ We will fight 
for that shilling. Bess is in the doorway, look- 
ing on. It seems as if we were fighting for 
more than a shilling, does it not ?” 

Aaron made no reply in words, but he laughed 
aloud. Perhaps he remembered how, seven years 
before, when last he fought with Jack, Bess was 
looking on at his defeat. This time he was con- 
fident in his strength. She was come again, look- 
ing to see him worsted. She should be disap- 
pointed. 

There was no lack of courage about the man. 
Courage he had, and plenty. He was a good 
three inches taller than his adversary, which at 
quarter-staff gives a great advantage; he was 
quick of eye and of fence; he was heavier and 
stronger; and his first two combats had scarce- 
ly breathed him. On the other hand, he was 
opposed to a man who for six years and more 
had led the hardest life possible, with no indul- 
gences—wine, beer, tobacco, indolence, or any- 
thing to soften his muscles or dim the eye. Now 
Aaron, as evervbody knew, was fond of a glass, 
and though no sot, once a week or so was drunk. 
And he had already begun to put on flesh. As 
they stood face to face one might have gone a 
hundred miles and never seen 8o fine a couple. 

And then, at tap of drum, the fight began, and 
for a while everybody was mute. 

Jack, I perceived, was resolved at first to stand 
on the defensive, for two reasons. First, because 
his enemy showed wrath in his scowling eyes, 
and therefore would, perhaps, spend his breath 
and strength in furious onslaught. Next, be- 
cause, as he told me afterward, it was not until 
he held the weapon in his hands that he remem- 
bered he had not played for four years and more. 
One would think he might have remembered so 
important a fact before. It is an admirable cus- 
tom in some ships for the crew, both officers and 
men, to amuse themselves daily at quarter-staff, 
single-stick, and boxing; but Jack had been out 
of a ship for four years. Still, if his hand was 
a little out, his eve was true. Aaron’s game was 
twofold. First, he would beat down and over- 
power his man by superior strength-and advan- 
tage in reach; and secondly, by feints and leaps, 
shifting his ground, and changing the length of 
his weapon, by coming to close quarters and then 
retreating, to cheat his adversary’s eye and dis- 
concert him even for a single moment, when he 
would deal him a decisive stroke. This was a 
very good design, and hath often served. - But 
Jack was not to be so caught. No man at quar- 
ter-staff, however strong, can beat down an ad- 
versary who has learnt the art of parry, which 
is more than half the battle; no man, however 
quick and active, can disconcert an enemy who 
knows how to follow his eyes steadily. Jack, 
therefore, lost no ground and was never touched, 
so that, though he delivered no stroke, the ease 
with which he met Aaron’s blows presently caused 
the spectators to roar with admiration. In all 
kinds of fighting there are two first principles, 
or rules, to be carefully learned. The first of 
these is never to lose sight of your enemy's eye, 
and the next is never to lose your temper. A 
third is to know how to strike when the occasion 
comes. If a man at this rough game chance to 
lose his temper, he loses the game. This is what 
Aaron did. It maddened him that he could not 
strike his enemy, and it maddened him still more 
to hear the roars of the people at the dexterity 
which defeated him. Moreovgr, he knew that 
Bess was looking on; therefor®he became more 
furious, and delivered his blows more rapidly, 
but with less precision. “‘ Don’t fight wild, Aaron,” 
shouted his friends, but too late; while the fel- 
lows in the th began to jeer and laugh at 
him, asking why he did not strike his man, with 
a “Now, Aaron! now’s your turn! Hit him on 
the head. There’s a brave stroke missed,” and 
so on, foreseeing that if the Lieutenant could 
only keep cool and wait for his chance, the vic- 
tory would be his. 

Jack told me afterward that while they played 
the old skill came back to him, and his confidence ; 
80 that he could afford to play with his man and 
bide his time, receiving all the blows, whether at 
full length, half length, or close quarters, with 
patience and good temper. 

This strange duel, in which one man struck and 
the other only parried, lasted long: insomuch that 
the spectators left off shouting, and looked on 
with open mouths. It lasted so long that Aaron 
was now raging and foaming, breathing heavily, 
and plunging as he struck with the staff. As for 
me, I wondered why Jack did not strike. He had 
his reason: he wished to strike but once, and 
therefore he waited. At last the chance came. 
Aaron left his head exposed, and then, with a 
thud which might have been heard outside the 
booth, the Lieutenant's staff resounded on the 
side of his enemy’s head, and Aaron fell prone 
upon the stage—senseless. 

It is said that when a gentleman fights a com- 
mon fellow, the mob is always pleased that the 


gentleman shall be victorious. I know not if this 
be true, but I know that the fellows in the booth 
rose as one man, even the Deptford men, and 
cheered the victor to the sky. 

Jack stepped from the stage, a little heated by 
the fight, and put on his coat, waistcoat, and hat. 

“ Aaron is a very pretty player,” he said, “ but 
he should not have challenged me until he was 
in better condition. There were half a dozen 
poor fellows aboard the Countess of Dorset who 
would have beaten him. Here, my lads”—he 
now became again an officer—“ Aaron is a Dept- 
ford man, like me. Take care of him, and spend 
this guinea in drinking the King’s bealth.” 

So the fellows tossed their greasy caps in the 
air, and the tapsters tied their apron-strings 
tighter, and began to run about with tankards 
and mugs while the guinea was drinking out, and 
Jack strode down the booth, the men making a 
lane for him, and crying, “‘ Huzza! for the noble 
Captain!” Meanwhile no one took any notice 
of the fallen champion, who presently recovered 
some of his senses, and sat up, staring about him 
with distracted eyes. 

“Why, Mr. Westmoreland,” said Jack at the 
door, as if he had not seen him before, “ you at 
Horn Fair? 1 might as soon have expected to 
see you at Vauxhall.” 

“ Nay, sir, your Honor knows I value not such 
merriment. But Bess would bring me here. "Tis 
a wilful girl. Nothing would serve her but she 
must see the humors of the fair. Girls still 
crave for mirth.” 

“ You ought to be at home among your books, 
Mr. Westinoreland. Go home. Luke will walk 
with you,and I will take care of Bess—good 
care, good care—and bring her safe home, after 
she has seen the fair. Come, Bess, will you sce 
the wild beasts, or the slack-rope dancers? Take 
him home, Luke; take him home.” 

So saying, he seized Bess by the hand, and 
drew her away, leaving the old man, her father, 
with me. 1 observed that though Bess cried, 
“Oh!” and “Pray, Lieutenant,” and “ Don’t, 
Lieutenant,” and “ Fie, Lieutenant,” she lauglied, 
and took his hand without any reluctance, but 
rather a visible satisfaction, because she had cer- 
tainly got the properest man in all the fair. 

The next day | learned from Jack that he had 
taken Bess to every show at the fair; that he had 
given her as noble a supper as the place afforded ; 
that he had fought and overthrown three fellows 
who waylaid them on the ruad home, and would 
have robbed him of his money as weil as his fair 
charge; and that he safely convoyed ber, about 
midnight, to her father’s door, The Admiral 
heard of the evening’s adventure, and laughed, 
saying that Bess was a lucky girl to get such a 
proper fellow to show her the fair. But 1 do 
not think that either Jack or the Admiral related 
the story of the fight, and the subsequent doings, 
to Madame and Castilla, 


CHAPTER 
IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 


I am a dull person in suspecting or guessing 
at passages of love. Yet I had seen Bess drag- 
ging her father to Horn Fair in order to witness 
the fight, aud I marked the flash of triumph in 
her eyes when Aaron fell, and the unconcealed 
pleasure with which she accompanied the victor. 

On Sunday morning, a day or two after the 
fair, another thing happened which ought to have 
made me suspect. It was in church. Soon after 
the service of Morning Prayer began I observed 
an unwonted agitation among the feminine part 
of the congregation, and presently discovered 
that the eyes of all were, with one consent, di- 
rected upon a certain seat in the north aisle, oc- 
cupied by Bess Westmoreland and her father. 
The reason of this phenomenon was that Bess 
had come to church attired in a very fine new 
frock made of nothing less than sarsnet, with a 
flowered petticoat, a lawn kerchief about her 
neck, and a hat trimmed with silk ribbons, so 
that among the women around her in their scar- 
let flannel, and the girls in their plain camblet, 
linsey-woolsey, and russet, she looked like a rose 
among the weeds of the hedge. Few of the gen- 
tlewomen in the church were more finely dressed. 
As to them, their eyes plainly said, if eyes can 
speak, “Saw one ever such presumption?” And 
as for the baser sort, they first gazed with ad- 
miration and envy unspeakable, and then sniffed 
and tossed their heads, as if nothing would have 
induced them to put on such fine things: and 
then they looked at each other, each with the 
same question trembling on her tongue; each one 
longing to ask aloud, “* Who gave her the things ?” 
For there is some strange quality in the female 
conscience (I mean only in a seaport town) which 
enables every girl to accept joyfully and grate- 
fully whatever a man may give her, and at the 
same time to flout and scorn all other girls for 
doing the same thing; so that what is a virtue 
in herself must be a clear sign of immodesty or 
forwardness in another. 

After dinner, the afternoon being warm and 
sunny, I took my hat and walked leisurely toward 
those gardens of which I have already spoken, 
where were the orchards of plum, pear, apple, 
and cherry, and where the old summer-house 
overlooked the Creek. It would be, I thought, 
pleasant in the gardens with no one but myself, 
and I could walk about among the trees, watch- 
ing the gray lichen on the bark and the sober 
tints of the autumnal leaves, and perhaps find, in 
the view of the Greenwich Reach, something new 
to observe and note. One whose profession is to 
paint ships of all kinds can never grow weary of 
watching them, whether at anchor or in motion; 
just as one who paints figures loves to be forever 
contemplating the human figure, whether in ac- 
tion or in repose. 

The air was still and soft, the day warm, al- 
though it was already the twentieth day of Oc- 
tober. The fruit was all picked now, and the 
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leaves beginning to dry at their stalks, because 
the leaves of apple, plum, and cherry do not.turn 
brown, but drop off while they are yet green; yet 
the green is quite another hue than that pre- 
sented in spring and summer, and I wonder that 
no painter has painted the greens of autumn, as 
well as the yellow, red, and brown. 

This afternoon the tide was high. There was 
moored close to the mouth of the Creek, and on 
the opposite bank, a barge, which, with its brown 
sail lowered, its thick mast, and its hanging ropes, 
formed so pretty a set-off to the trees of the 
orchard beyond that I stood awhile to gaze upon 
it. I have drawn many barges, below the bridge 
at Wapping Stairs, and in Chelsea Reach, and in 
other places, but 1 never drew any prettier pic- 
ture than that of the barge in the Creek at high 
tide, the woods behind it; only, as artists can, I 
made a change. For | presently sketched the 
barge, and waited until the following spring, when 
I painted a background of apple and cherry or- 
chards in blossom. 

Well, when I had looked at my barge and made 
a note of it, and of one or two other things, being 
in a leisurely mood, and quite certain that I was 
alone in the garden, I lifted the latch of the sum- 
mer-house door and walked in. 

I declare that I suspected nothing. If I had 
known who were in the place I should have beat 
a drum, or blown a trumpet, or fired a cannon, to 
announce my approach, sooner than steal thus 
unawares upon them, But I did nothing, and 
pushed the door open without ceremony. Hea- 
vens! There was Bess Westmoreland, her head 
upon Jack’s shoulder, while his hand clasped her 
waist and his lips kissed her cheek! Who would 
have suspectedAhis ? I was so surprised that I 
stood speechless, I dare say with mouth wide 
open, as one sees on the stage, where gestures of 
all kinds are exaggerated. Yet not so amazed 
but I saw what a pretty picture they made, he in 
his blue coat and crimson sash and his hat with 
the King’s cockade; she in the pretty frock for 
which the women were now railing at her behind 
her back. A young man and a beautiful girl 
embracing cannot but make a pretty picture. 
As for this, I made a sketch in oils six months 
later. Bess stood to me for her portrait very 
willingly when I promised that the picture should 
be given to her sweetheart when he should re- 
turn. As for the Lieutenant, I got a fellow, fora 
shilling or two, to stand in the attitude I wanted, 
while the face I drew from memory, with the 
assistance of Bess. I painted them in the sum- 
mer-house, and through the window you can see 
a ship slowly going down the river. For a rea- 
son, which you will presently learn, I never gave 
that picture to Jack; and, for my own reason, | 
have not sold it, but keep it hung up at home in 
my studio, though Castilla loves it not, and will 
never, if she can help it, look upon it—perhaps 
because the picture renders scant justice to the 
beauty of Bess, whose flushed cheeks, parted lips, 
and heaving bosom I endeavored, but perhaps 
with insufficient success, to portray upon the can- 
vas. Nor, 1 am aware, is justice done to the pas- 
sion expressed in the lover’s eyes, in his bending 
head, nay, even in the arms with which he held 
the nymph to his heart. 

“ Zounds !” cried Jack, as Bess screamed and 
started, and pushed him back, and sunk upon 
the bench, her face in her hands. “ Zounds and 
fury!” He stepped forward, his fists clinched, 
fire and distraction in his eyes. He was so car- 
ried away with his wrath that he did not at first 
even recognize me, and made as if he would 
draw his sword and make an end of me. 

“ Why, Jack,” I cried, “I knew not thou wert 
here! How should I know ?” 

Upon this he let fly a round dozen or so of 
sailors’ oaths, such as may be heard in Flagon 
Row or Anchorsmith Alley, sound and weighty 
oaths, every one more profane than its prede- 
cessor. The language of the fo’k’sle is, we 
know, readily and greedily acquired by every offi- 
cer, and is too often adopted as his own to the 
end of his days. 

“IT knew not, Jack, indeed,” I repeated, “ that 
any one was here. What? Should I spy on 
your actions? As for what I have seen—” 

“Let me go, Jack!” cried Bess; “oh, let me 
go! He will tell my father, who will send me 
away for a servant. And perhaps he will tell 
Aaron, who would murder you, if he could, with- 
out being hanged! Oh, Jack! what shall I 

9? 


“T shall tell no one, Bess,” I said. ‘“ Why, it 
is no business of mine to go repeating what I 
have seen accidentally. Am I the town barber ?” 

Jack looked doubtfully ; then he laughed. 

“Cheer up, Bess,” he said: “ no harm is done. 
Luke will never betray an old friend. He came 
here to draw the ships, which is all he thinks 
about. He will go away, and he will forget all 
about it.” 

“Nay,” I said, “I shall not forget. But I 
shall hold my tongue.” 

“T won’t trust no one—only you, Jack,” said 
the girl. 

“ Hark ye, Luke’”—Jack drew her closer to him- 
self, and laid his arm round her neck—*“ hark 
ye, lad. Thou hast discoyered what was not 
meant for thee—nor for any one—to know. That 
signifies nothing for a lad of honor. But for 
Bess’s sake, swear it. Take an oath upon it.” 

“I swedr, Bess,” I declared to her, “that I 
will speak no single word of what I have seen 
and learned. If there were a Bible here, I would 
— the book to please you. You may trust me, 

“You may, indeed, Bess,” said Jack. “Hands 
upon it, lad.” 

So we shook hands, and in all that followed 
afterward 1 told nobody what had_ happened; 
and the thing was so managed that it was never 
suspected by any one except Aaron. It seems 
wonderful that no one in Deptford found: it out, 
because it is a place where one half the women 
are continually employed in watching and spying 
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upon the other half, and find their chief happi- 
ness in detecting things which it was desired to 
keep secret, forgetting that others are employed 
in exactly the same inquiry after their secrets. 
Just so one hath observed a row of monkeys in 
cages, each thieving from one neighbor's dish, 
while the other steals from his. 

“Trust all or none, Luke,” said Jack. “ Thou- 
shalt know all, and be a witness between us, 
Listen. I have told Bess that I love her, and 
that when I come home again I will marry her. 
If I had not fallen in love with so much beauty 
and loveliness, I should have been a most insen- 
sate wretch, unworthy to be called a man. Was 
there ever a more charming nymph?” He kiss- 
ed her again, while her great cyes swam with the 
pleasure of so much praise. “Thou shalt paint 
her for me, Luke. And as for Bess, she says 
that she loves me. I believe she lies, because 
how such a girl, so soft and tender, can love a 
rough sea-bear like me, who knows none of the 
ways to please a woman, passes understanding. 
But she says she does, and I will question her 
farther upon this point when thy great ugly phiz 
is no more blocking up the gangway. And she 
will not believe that I am in earnest, Luke. That 
is my trouble with her. She will have that I 
shall go away atid forget her, as many sailors 
do.” 

“So he will,” said Bess. ‘“ They all go away 
and forget the girls who loved them. And then 
I shall break my heart and die; if I don’t, I shall 
hang myself.” 

“So, Luke, listen and be a witness. What do 
I care who her father is? Such a girl deserves 
to be the daughter of a Commodore. Talk not 
to me of gentlewomen born. Where is there 
any woman, gentle or simple, with such eyes as 
Bess, such lips as Bess, such hair as Bess?” I 
declare he kept kissing her at each sentence, she 
making no manner of resistance. “So I will 
swear to her, in thy presence, Luke, to make it 
more solemn, and to make her believe my word. 
I, Jack Easterbrook”—he took her hand at this 
point, as if he were actually marrying her in 
church, and by the minister or priest—*“ I, Jack 
Easterbrook, do solemnly promise and vow that I 
will never make love to any other woman and 
never marry any other woman than Bess West- 
moreland, and that I will never think of any other 
woman at home or in foreign parts. First, I 
must get commissioned ; and then, when the war 
is over, I will come back and marry my Bess. 
Kiss me again, girl. This is my solemn promise 
and oath, in which I will not fail, SQ HELP ME 
GOD!” 

I have often since that dav wondered at the 
amazing force of the passion which could make 
so young a man call down upon himeelf the aw- 
ful vengeance of offending Omnipotence if he 
broke a vow of constancy toward a girl he had 
seen but twice or thrice ; for J count as nothing 
the time when she was a child, and he came to 
her father for lessons. 

As he spoke the last words his eyes grew dim 
with tenderness, and he stooped and kissed the 
girl on her forehead, as if to seal and consecrate 
the vow. As for her, she was tranefigured. I 
could not believe that love could so powerfully 
change a woman’s face. She had reason for tri- 
umph ; but it was not triumph in her eyes; rath- 
er was it a kind of humble pride—a wondering 
joy that so gallant a man should love her, with a 
doubt whether it was not, after all, a passing 
fancy, and a fear that she should not fix his affec- 
tions. 

“Oh!” she sighed—*“ ob, Jack !” and could find 
no more words. 

“ Bess,” I said, “ vows ought not to be all on 
one side. If Jack promises so much, what hast 
thou to promise in thy turn ?”’ 

“Tell me what to say. Oh! I am only a poor 
girl, What can I promise him? I am so igno- 
rant that I do not know what to promise. Jack, 
do you want me to say that Iwill be faithful? 
No—you cannot. Why, is there any man in the 
world to compare with you? If a woman cannot 
be true and constant to you, she can not be true 
toany man. As for the rest of them, I value not 
one of them a brass farthing. Oh!” she laughed 
and clasped her hands. ‘“ Why, I am content to 


be his slave, Luke—yes, his slave, to toil and, 


work for him all day long—his slave—his ser- 
vant—” She fell on her knees before him. 
“Oh, Jack, command me what you please! I 
want nothing more than to obey your orders.” 

Wonderful it was how love made this ignorant 
and wilful girl at once eloquent and humble. Jack 
lifted her up, and held her by both hands. 

“You are a King’s officer, Jack,” she went on, 
speaking rapidly. ‘I must try so that you shall 
not be ashamed of your wife. I am but the 
daughter of a Penman, I know. He writes let- 
ters for sailors, and teaches mathematics to mid- 
shipmen and young sailor officers, if there are 
any. But I have time to learn, and I will find 


out how to bear myself like a gentlewoman, and . 


to talk like one, and to dress myself as a gentle- 
man’s wife t to dress herself. I will make 
my father teach me to read and to write, and as 
for manners—I will go to Mr. Brinjes. He will 
do anything in the world for you, Jack, and for 
the woman of your choice.” 

One could not choose but laugh at thinking of 
Mr. Brinjes as a teacher of polite manners and 
conversation. He had learned the most approved 
fashion, no doubt, among the Mandingoes and the 
Coromantyns. Yet the earnest and serious man- 
ner in which the girl spoke made the matter mov- 
ing. However, enough was said, and I offered to 
go, but she caught me by the hand. 

“Stay, Luke,” she whispered. “ Jack, some of 
you break your vows; but you will not, Jack— 
you will not? As for me, I need not promise, 
for I cannot choose but be true to mine.” 

She laid her head upon his breast, and I left 
them, shutting the door behind me, and going very 
softly. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RACKS, 

Wuen the cutter Genesta was here last season, 
nothing surprised her owner, Sir Ricuarp Sutton, 
or her captain, Mr. Carter, so much as the vast 
collection of excursion steamers which gathered 
at the places of start and finish of the races for 
the America’s Cup. “We never had anything 
of this kind in England,” said Captain Carrer; 
“our people would not think of turning out in 
this manner.” 

The great outside interest taken in this event 
accounts for the large fleet of steamers which 
carried such surprise to honest Joun Carrer. A 
peculiarity of the crowd which throngs the deck 
of the excursion steamer on an occasion of this 
kind is that not more than half of those on board 
can at a glance tell the difference between a 
coaster and a yacht, and only a few of those pre- 
sent are able to follow intelligently the move- 
ments of the racing yachts. Still, all have their 
fill of fresh sea-air, and all get more than the full 
value of their money. In tne race at Marblehead 
this season, at the regatta of the Eastern Yacht 
Club, so great was the demand for the excursion 
Steamer that there was not one disengaged in 
Boston or any of the neighboring ports. New 
York is generally equal to almost any demand, 
but in the case of the Genesta and Puritan races 
the supply here was exhausted, and Boston -had 
to be drawn upon to satisfy the demand. While 
a very enjoyable excursion may be had in this 
democratie fashion, there is no doubt that the 
most luxurious fashion of going to see a yacht 
race is to view it, as Mr. Tautstrup has depicted 
it, from the deck of a steam-yachit. 

John Bull is persevering, and not discouraged 
by defeat. He waited nineteen years after the 
America took the cup that has become the trophy 
of yachting superiority, before he thought he had 
sufficiently improved his yacht to make her the 
equal of the Yankee craft, and then he came for 
it in the Cumbria, The boat was all right, but 
John lad much to unlearn and learn about canvas 
and rigging. It has taken him fourteen years to 
learn this lesson, but he has learned it very perfect- 
ly ; and in the matter of sit of canvas or utility of 
rig the Americans have had to take second place, 
and in many points to copy from the British rig- 
ger and sail-maker. The bridles on the gaff, the 
runners from the mast-head, the short lower mast, 
long topmast, and long gaff are all “English, you 
know,” but the American yachtsmen have been 
forced to adopt them. In model—well, the Galu- 
tea and the Mayflower look so much alike that an 
inexpert eye will not detect any difference, and a 
Boston paper which upon her arrival printed a 
picture of the Galatea was accused of using its 
vid plate of the Alayflower. 

Below the water-line there is no doubt that 
the Puritan, the Mayflower, and Atlantic are in- 
spiratious of the British cutter. They are not 
copies of the cutter model, but they are improve- 
ments upen it. The centre-board is both an ad- 
dition and an improvement, but either of the 
three can go without it as a keel yacht, and the 
inferiority of the Priscilla is that with her cen- 
tre-board she has no keel; and if the Galatea 
does not carry back the cup, and the /rez comes 
for it next year’‘and meets with disappointment, 
the yacht that will then be built in Great Britain, 
designed solely for speed and to capture this 
world-wide trophy, will, in all human probability, 
have the centre-board in addition to the keel. 

The result, therefore, of the offer of this cup 
as a challenge prize has been to gradually assimni- 
late the twe distinct types of yacht, preserving 
the best: features of each. In 1870, when Mr. 
Asiipury firat came for it in the Cambria, what 
could have been imagined more dissimilar than 
models like those of the Visson, Gracte, Addie, 
Famny, ete., and single-sticked yachts of the same 
lengths in Great Britain? Gradually they have 
approached each other, until*the red streak and 
gilt ribbon are necessary to enable the non-pro- 
fessional to distinguish between the Ga/atea and 
the oy day The Cambria was not so much 
unlike the American schooners, and the Livonia 
came still nearer in resemblance. Probably if 
the cutter rig had not come into such prominence 
among the racing yachts of Great Britain, and 
had not proved so superior in speed to all oth- 
ers, the schooner would have been improved upon 
until a vessel of that rig would have been evolved 
good enough to capture the cup, for the schoon- 
er was by all odds the best for the voyage across 
the ocean. In fact, the cutter would have been 
here long before 1885 if it had not been for some 
doubt as to whether so deep and narrow a mod- 
el, heavily weighted with lead, could successfully 
cross the Atlantic, 


LAWN-TENNIS AT NEWPORT. 


Tuer National Lawn-tennis Association’s sixth 
annual tournament, which was closed at Newport 
on August 28, brought out a brilliant winner to 
compete with Mr. Skars for the championship 
of America, but not one who was able to beat 
thec hampion. Mr. Beeckman, who won the All- 
Comers prize this year, and who in winning it 
won also the right to be pitted against Mr. Skars 
for the championship, is an exceedingly graceful 
player, and, as his work in this tournament has 
shown, a strong one as well. It was not expect- 
ed by the experts that he would win the All- 
Comers prize this year, Dr. Dwiaut being the 
first favorite and Mr. Tayor the second, There 
was a general desire to see Dr. Dwicut and the 
champion brought together, but the Doctor was 
put out of the contest in the first day’s play by 
Mr. Tayzor, and Mr. Taytor himself was obliged 
to succumb finally to the dash of his young op- 

nent. 

In the first day’s play, on August 23, Dr. 
Dwieut and Mr. TayLor were pitted against each 
other, the conditions being the best three in five. 
Each of the players won two sets, the Doctor win- 


ning by easy and brilliant and Mr. Taytor by 
swift and forcible play. The deciding set fell to 
Mr. Taycor aftér a long and most exciting battle. 

It was thought by many, after the defeat of 
Dr. Dwiaurt, that there could surely be nobody to 
come between Mr. Taytor and the All-Comers 
prize, but this estimate was as unwarranted as 
many Others proved to be in the course of the 
last tournament. Mr. Taytor beat Mr. CLark in 
three straight sets on the fourth day. In the 
mean time Mr. BeeckMAN had beaten Mr. MILLER 
in three straight sets, Mr. MANSFIELD in three out 
of four, and Mr. Cuassr in three straight ; and this 
brought Mr. TayLor and Mr. Beeckman together 
for the decisive match for the All-Comeérs prize 
on tue fifth day. The first set in this match was 
won by Mr. Tay.or, and it was still not doubted 
that the prize would fall to him; but Mr. Breck- 
MAN won the next three sets, and the match, and 
the All-Comers prize, in spite of all thought and 
alltheory. But,as said, when Mr. BeecKMAN came 
to meet Mr. Sears on the following day he found 
the odds too heavy. Mr. Sears won three sets 
out of four, and the championship still rests in 
the hands that have held it during six uninter- 
rupted vears. 

Mr. Ricnarp DupLey Sears needs to play but 
one more winning game for the championship in 
order to hold it finally. He is twenty-five years 
old, and a graduate of Harvard in the class of 
83. His record at tennis places him easily at 
the head of all tennis-players in this country. It 
is probable that he is twenty per cent. better 
than the best of the other players here. When 
he played in England, during the spring and 
early summer of 1884, it was considered that 
there were about ten among the English players 
who could beat him, but it is not probable that 
there are more than six men in Engl.nd who can 
beat him to-day. At doubles, in which he and 
Dr. Dwicur played together, there were only one 
pair in England who were superior, and they were 
the famous ReNsHaw brothers, the English cham- 
pions. Mr. Sears is about five feet nine inches 
in height, lithe and graceful. 

Dr. James Dwicut, of Boston, whom so many 
wished to see pitted against Mr. Sears at tlie 
close of this tournament, is thirty-six years of 
age, and about five feet four inches in height. He 
has probably done more than any other man for 
the advancement of American tennis playing. 
For the last year and a half or more he has been 
playing in England and the south of France. He 
is, of course, an exceedingly finished player. Like 
Mr. Sears and the RensHaws, le is a famous vol- 
leyer. 

Mr. R. Livineston Beeckman is about twenty 
years of age, and five feet eleven inches in height. 
In addition to his triumph at the Newport tour- 
nament, he has been the winner of every impor- 
tant tournament held this year. He is the most 
graceful and easy of all the American players, 
his style being considered superior even to that 
of Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Howarp A. TayYLor is twenty years of age. 
Like Dr. Dwieut, he is a small man, being about 
five feet five inches in height. Last vear he neg- 
lected the tennis tournaments, and he neglected 
them again this year until he entered the one at 
Newport. It is probable, however, that he has 
continued his practice privately, He is perhaps 
a better player than Mr. Beeckman, with more 
pluck and nerve, but his style is not equal to that 
of the last winner of the All-Comers Prize. 

In the doubles at the tournament Messrs. Sears 
and Dwieurt had little trouble in maintaining first 
place. 


WAIFS AND‘STRAYS, 


JupGine froma. newspaper account, there is a 
great deal of injustice visited upon the physicians 
of Russia. The Russian physician’s fee is a 
** monument of tyranny,” the account says; but it 
seems out of place to call anything so small a 
monument, the fee for erdiuary visits being a 
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trifle varying between seven and a half and fifteen 
cents. In China, where there is a like condition 
of niggardly fees, the physicians have an ingen- 
ious way of protecting themselves, but the Russian 
physician is an unprotected slave, according to 
the account from which we are quoting. The 
law compels him to answer every summons under 
penalty of a fine varying from one dollar to 
twenty, and if he neglects a grave case he is put 
into jail for three months. Of course it is plain 
that a Russian physician might wear himself out 
in making visits at seven and a half cents each, 
and at the close of a day, being prostrated and 
utterly unable to answer a final call, find his en- 
tire profits swept away and himself deeply in debt 
by reason of a single fine. It would be better for 
him to neglect a grave case and go to jail, where 
he would at least have rest. Still better would 
it be for him to adopt the device of his profes- 
sional brother of China, and administer such nau- 
seous medicines that -people Would perish rather 
than call him in. The smaller the practice, the 
luckier the doctor, when fees are no bigger than — 
car fares. 


The numerous great woodland fires lately have 
set thought working, and the proposition is sub- 
mitféd that the gum of the pine-tree, acting as a 
lens, concentrates the sun’s rays upon ‘some con- 
venient bit of tinder, and so starts. the little flame 
that speedily broadens, and finally consumes a 
forest. . Anybody who doubts the probability of 
this has only to obtain a piece of pine-tree gum, 
and undertake to kindle a fire with it in the man- 
ner stated. It might not do for a person of short 
patience, in a hurry for the kettle to boil, but it 
would be just the thing for calm and indefatiga- 
ble philosophers. It is a wonder that it was nev- 
er thought of by all the people who have from 
time to time been caught in the wilderness with- 
out matches, and who have almost invariably re- 
sorted to the exhausting device of rubbing dry 
sticks together. Perhaps, by-the-way, the forests 
that have been burned lately were set on fire by 
the rubbing of their dry sticks together. That 
is possible, and it is possible also that some per- 
son was abroad in them who was careless with 
his matches, or in attending to the moderate fire 
which he had started for the purposes of cooking 
or otherwise for his own comfort. 


The process of exaggeration whicli goes on 
with Eastern newspaper reports as they travel 
West is strikingly shown -in a recent: instance. 
A report originating in Philadelphia stated sim- 
ply that a horse belonging to an oyster dealer in 
that town had formed a habit of eating oysters, 
and seemed to like them. When that report 
reached St. Louis it stated that a horse. in Phila- 
delphia regularly ate oysters off the half-shell. 
Now from Denver comes the astonishing informa- 
tion that an enormous oyster in a Philadelphia 
market recently bit off the leg of a horse! 


The difference between what appears to be 
and whac is is sometimes curiously iljustrated. 
While a menagerie was entering the city of Ports- 
mouth, in England, lately, a large elephant broke 
away and ran into the barracks. From his ter- 
rific trumpeting, the snapping of his eves, and 
the nervous energy of his movemetits it was sup- 
posed that he was angry and bent on dangerous 
mischief, and this impression was strengthened 
when, meeting a sentry, he removed the soldier 
by winding his trunk about him and tossing him 
to one side. Nevertheless the infentions of the 
elephant were quite peaceable and ordinary. Af- 
ter upsetting the sentry he galloped across the 
barrack square to a bench upon which a dish of 
potatoes and a bucket of water were standing, 
and having eaten the potatoes and drunk the wa- 
ter, returned quietly to his place in the menagerie 
line. If the sentry had net happened to be be- 
tween the hungry elephant and this bit of free 
lunch he would not have been upset. 


HE. “Mr. Sullivan seems to be laboring awfully.” 
SHE. “Is that Mr. Sullivan? I now understand what brother Jack meant when he said—is his way, 


ou know—<‘ If Sullivan does not take care of his health, he will not be able to meet heavy-weights much 


onger,’” 
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PATTY? OR THE PISTOL? 
A DRAWING-ROOM COMEDY. 
IN ONE ACT. 
Br OLIVE LOGAN. 


DeaMaTis PERSON A. 


Clown, Mu. 23. Address, Wash- 
ineton Square, New Yor 

Punch, Covone. Sam Survertere, aged 56. Address, 
the country at large. 

Reporter for the“ Society y-Glass,” Me. Boustep, aged 
20. Address, at the office of the paper. 

Contidential Man-Servant, Mr. Gonxur, aged 36. Ad- 
dreaa, at preaent 

Patty, the widow (of whom beware), Mrs. Patry Per- 
riexity, aged —. Address, the Pacific cvast. 


Seen. —A garden at night. Trees hung with Japa- 
nese lanterns. Music heard in the distance. 


Enter the Rerorter ror THE “ Society Spy-Guass.” 

Reporter. Positively one of the most success ful 
entertainments ever given in New York! So 
new, too! [Sits on bench.] Ladies and gentle- 
men belonging to the most exclusive circles of 
soqety hire an illuminated beer-garden, and give 
livin’realizations of well-known pictures, at five 
dollars a ticket, in aid of the combined charities 
of the metropolis. Oh, charity! Rare virtue! 
Fearfully rare virtue! I never had any myself. 
Fearfully rare! I never had any virtue what- 
ever, rare or well done. 

a ConvipentiaL Man-Serv NT. 

(. Man-Servant (observing Reporter). A person 
sitting on a bench under the trees, and not talk- 
ing to anybody! Citizen George Francis Train 
should sue him for colorable imitation. What, 
he there 

Reporter. No hoe whatever. I haven’t the 
smallest article of the kind about me. You can 
search me if you doubt it. I am not an agricul- 
turist at all, True, I unearth things. I am a 
reporter for the society papers. My business is 
to dig up scandals; and I always call a spade a 
spade. 

(. Man-Servant. A spade a spade! Oh no; 

a reperter of your stamp would not call a spade 
a spade. He would allude to the unoffending 
shovel as a—hem! hem !—agricultural imple- 
ment. 

Reporter. Your appreciation of the approved 
journalistic stvle is keen. Perchance you your- 
<elf are a member of the editorial craft, and may 
have won your spurs at Cincinnati? If so, your 
servant, sir! I know how to recognize my su- 
periors. 

(". Man-Servant. You mistake. I have dealt 
in muriatic acid, but net that kind. My father 
left me a chemical works. 

Reporter. Happy father ! a 

(’. Man-Servant. True. He had me as a son. 

Reporter, And surely the chemical works must 
have been capable of producing antidotes even 
for the worst mishaps. One of your sort, for in- 
stance. 

(’. Man-Servant (bowing). You do me proud. 
Kut I have seen your face before. 

Reporter. Possibly.- That is where I always 
carry it. 

(. Man-Servant. 1 know I have seen your face 
lefore. [am certain of it. When I am certain 
of a thing, I always know it. 

Ke porter, Singular man! 

(. Man-Servant. I am proud of my singular- 
ity, sir—particularly as regards the sex. Plurality 
in wives I regard aS an offence. Mormonism 
£o. 

porte r (rising). So must L. 

(’. Man-Servant. One moment, sir. I am not 
mixtaken—you are— ? 

porter. I am. 

(. Man-Servant. I was sure of it. When I 
am dead-sure of a thing in that way I always 
want to find somebody, who thinks the contrary, 
to bet with, 

Keporter. Sorry I can’t oblige. I never bet 
myself 

(. Man-Servant. You ave wise. Your value, 
as a stake, is trifling. You are not money—re- 
porters Never are; you are not even a cup. 

Reporter. Nevertheless I can hold almost any 
given quantity, 

Man-Servant. Wem! Pardon my seeming 
obtuseness, but the fact is, the beer sold in this 
garden is from a boycotted firm, which I am 
bound in honor not to patronize. 

Reporter. Bound in what ? 

Man-Servant. In honor. 

Kieporter. Hem! Pardon my seeming obtuse- 
ness, but the fact is, 1 do not understand the 
foreign language you are now amusing yourself 
by speaking. 

(’. Man-Servant (sits on bench, with leg up, 
carelessly). Come now, Ben Busted, tell me by 
what extraordinary circumstance you, one of the 
gilded youth of New York, heir to a fortune and 
a fine family name, are now seen in the humble 
and not altogether savory capacity of reporter for 
the society papers. 

Ji: porter, The same not extraordinary but very 
ordimary circumstance which has reduced you 
vourself, Gordon Goneup, a man about town, and 
well-known club lounger in every city of the two 
hemispheres, to some low level in the social world 
which I do not as yet quite fix. What are you, 
(rordon 

(. Man-Servant. I am a confidential man- 
servant. 

Reporter (in surprise). Indeed! To whom * 

('. Man-Servant. To a gentleman of New York. 

eporter, That statement confines guessing to 
a narrow circle. I shall call them all off, and 
when I see your face change I shall know I’ve 
hit the right one, as the spiritual mediums do 
when they tell you the Christian name of your 
dead grandmother on the father’s side. 

(. Man-Servant. I like being a man-servant 
with a gentleman better than being a gentleman 
with a man-Servant. 

Keporter. You surprise me. You are demo- 
atic indeed. George Washington himscif was 
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less so. Even the present President falls short 
of the Jeffersonian simplicity of which you boast. 

C. Man-Servant. Vd rather be right than 
President. 

Reporter. The people of the United States 
would rather you would too, I’m sure. 

C. Man-Servant. Then all are satisfied. What 
can we wish for more? Shake hands. 

[ They shake hands. 

Reporter. Is it possible that you have squan- 
dered your entire fortune, Gordon ? 

CU. Man-Servant. Yes. I have run through 
the chemical works. 

Reporter. Dear me! Now I should have 
thought that, on the contrary, the chemical 
works— 

C. Man-Servant. Oh no. I am a wonderful 
alchemist. I got the whip-hand of them. I 
turned everything into greenbacks. 

Reporter. And then turned greenbacks into 
everything. Just my case. Now all’s gone— 
nothing left. But tell me, does your employer 
move in the very highest circles of society ? 

C. Man-Servant. He scales the Righi Culm of 
the Alps of American fashion. 

Reporter. Dear me! How exalted! I won- 
der if you and I could not make a deal? 

C. Man-Servant. Don’t ask me to write a let- 
ter to you saying I will wait upon him as you 
direct. I do not wish to be indicted. 

Reporter. No. Something easier than that; 
something done quite in—in—what was that pe- 
culiar word you used just now ? 

[ Lays his finger on his brow, as if in thought. 

C. Man-Servant. Honor ? 

Reporter (snaps his fingers). That’s it! Knew 
I'd heard the word before. Learnt it at school. 
Haven't thought of it since. Forgot it along 
with my Greek and Hebrew. What I was going 
to propose is this. You live in luxury, do you 
not ? 

C. Man-Servant. I do. What is being a ser- 
vantsuch as lam? Merely the other side to be- 
ing a gentleman such as Iwas. Same pleasures, 
same table, same carriages, horses, yachts, opera- 
boxes, and so on. Less the consideration, true ; 
but, on the other hand, less the responsibility, 
which equalizes the matter to a nicety. What 
can I do to oblige you? 

Reporter. Just this You can give me items 
for my paper of what goes on in the circles of 
high life. Like this, you know. Albert Scotland 
has given his mother’s diamonds to a Parisian 
soubrette, Mrs. Pompadour Dubarry is a friend 
of Mr Sovereign King. All that sort of thing. 
Do you take? 

C. Man-Servant (holds out his hand). Yes, any- 
thing. 

Reporter Oh, that’s all right. The paper is 
generous for a beat in scandal We will go 
shares in what I earn. 

C. Man-Servant. Very good. You shall hear 
from me shortly. I can give you cart-loads of the 
sort of thing you want. Well, ta-ta. 

| Holds out hand. 

Reporter. You are going ? 

C. Man-Servant. Yes; I see my employer yon- 
der. He may come this way. 

Reporter. And you walk off the other ? 

C. Man-Servant. Quite so. He might want me 
to do something for him, and I'd rather not. 

[ Strolls off leisurely through trees at back. 

Reporter (solus). Big stroke of luck, my meet- 
ing him. I shall dispose of ail I can write now, 
and then I'll be exhibited in the dime museums 
as the greatest curiosity ever known in the jour- 
nalistic world. But haste! Let me make some 
memoranda of this evening scene in the note- 
book of the society reporter—my shirt cuff. 

[ Pulls down shirt cuff, and writes on it with 
cil, 

Enter CLown and Puncn, with fencing foils. 

Clown (handing fencing foils to Reporter). 
Would you kindly oblige by acting as second to 
both of us in our approaching duel ? 

Reporter (aside). A duel between the Clown 
and Punch of the most successful picture of the 
evening! Here’s luck! Two columns at least. 
With pleasure. 

Punch (striding about). Oh, cruel fate! To kill 
my best friend! 

Clown (skipping after him). To run a man 
through, when you decidedly prefer him without 
any holes in him! Oh, remorseless necessity ! 

Reporter. But only on condition that I am ful- 
ly informed of the particulars of the quarrel. 

Punch. Particulars! The usual particulars— 
wea''s bonnets and gowns. 

Clown. Is a widow with a lapdog. 

Punch. To explain the matter briefly, sir, let 
me introduce myself as Colonel Sam Shivertree, 
a gentleman of leisure, well known the country 
through. I have been in Congress, still live, and 
am sometimes believed on oath. This is a young 
gentleman named Randolph Rex, a member of 
an aristocratic family residing in Washington 
Square. We are firm friends, and have postured 
to-night, as perhaps you may have observed, as 
leading figures in the popular picture called the 
Duel after the Masked Ball. 

Reporter (writing rapidly on shirt cuff). I 
wish I had another shirt here. These two cuffs 
will hardly take all my news. 

Punch. Last Monday Mr. Rex was kind enough 
to give me his confidence. He is twenty-three 
years old, and had fallen in love. 

Keporter. Remarkable novelty, these circum- 
stances. Writes. 

Punch. Others are to follow. On Tuesday I, 
who am fifty-six years old, did the same thing. 

Clown. For a whole week on alternate days we 
confide to each other the rapture we have expe- 
rienced in the society of the most fascinating 
creature that ever acted as tug for a King Charles 
spaniel— 

Punch. And to-night, for the first time, we rec- 


ognize the horror of our situation. We, fast © 


friends, have both fallen in love with the same 
wollal, 


Clown. And her name is Patty— 

Punch. A widow— 

Clown. From the Pacific coast. 

Punch. A heartless coquette! She loves me 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays— 

Clown. And me on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. Sundays are off-days with her—so far 
as we know. Now neither of us is satisfied with 
half her heart. Each wants all of Patty, or none 
of Patty. So on guard, rival! One, two— 

They cross swords savagely. 
Enter Patty precipitately. 

Patty. Three! [ Jnterposes. They cease fighting. 

Reporter (writing). “The charming cause of 
contention suddenly appeared upon the scene—” 

Patty. How dare you attack an admirer of 
mine, Mr. Randolph Rex ? 

Clown. You defend him against me! Oh, Pattv! 

Patty. By what right do you ill-treat this young 
friend of mine, Colonel Sam Shivertree ? 

Punch. You are pulverized by the attractions 
of the youthful Clown! Oh, Mrs. Perplexity! 
But a widow! Sure Weller was right. 

Patty. I am very fond of you both. 

Reporter (writing). “ Remarkable peculiarity 
in a widow—fond of two men—”’ 

Patty. Who are you ? 

Reporter, The wizard of the age, the printing- 

ress. 
: Patty. A reporter! I don’t want to be inter- 
viewed. I was born on the Pacific coast in the 
year 1858, of poor but dishonest parents; never 
went to school; remarked for my beauty at the 
age of sixteen; married at eighteen to a wealthy 
old scoundrel who died two years after, and left 
me free, with a large fortune. I am young, opu- 
lent, and beautiful. I don’t want anything pub- 
lished about me in the newspapers. 
ter. Hum! so I should fancy. 

Punch. Such charms, you will agree, are worth 
fighting for. On guard,rival! [ They cross swords, 
Enter ConripentiaL Man-Servanrt. 

C. Man-Servant. Ah, a duel! Pray are these 
gentlemen from Ohio? 

Patty. Go about your business. 

C. Man-Servant. I have none. I'm a New 
York servant. 

Patty. A servant! Then you certainly know 
your employer’s business. How does he avoid 
fighting ? 

C. Man-Servant. He adopts the plan mention- 
ed in “ Hudibras’”’—he runs away. 

Patty. Come, duellists, run away ! 

‘ter. Allow me to suggest your doing so 
first. We men have a few words to say together. 

Patty (going). 1am now residing, Mr. Reporter, 
in the state drawing-rooms of the Martha Wash- 
ington Grand Hotel, on Cornwallis Avenue, and 
may be seen without a telescope any day at the 
dinner-table, attired in a wondrous creation made 
by Value, the great Parisian man-milliner, which 
sets off to the fullest degree my remarkable beau- 
ty. Lam— 

‘ter. I see you are. This way, madam, 
will lead you to perfect seclusion. [ Hands her off. 

Clown. We have now, each of us, a second. 
Quite the right thing. Rival, on guard! 

| They cross swords. 

Punch, Stop! There’s a pin sticking me in 
my ruff. Imustremove it. [ They cease fighting. 

C. Man-Servant, Really, gentlemen, these false 
starts to your duel are becoming a nuisance. You 
ought to do it or leave it alone. But why fight 
at all? I know a neat way to accomplish your 
aim. 

Clown and Punch (together). Name the aim! 

C. Man-Servant (drawing a pack of playing- 
cards from his pocket). You see these mystic toys 
of the goddess Chance ? 

Reporter (writing). “ Mystic tovs of the god- 
dess Chance were now drawn from the tail coat 
pocket of the—” 

C. Man-Servant. You simply—very simply in- 
deed—draw cards from the pack until one of you 
draws a heart— 

Clown and Punch (breathlessly). Draws a heart ? 

C. Man-Servant. And the first man who draws 
a heart gets Patty. 

Clown and Punch (breathlessly). And the other ? 

C. Man-Servant. Gets a pistol. 

rter (writing). “One duellist is loaded 
with Patty, the other with—” 

C. Man-Servant. The man who gets Patty mar- 
ries her. That’s his punishment for being a fool. 
And the one who gets the pistol blows out his 
brains with it. That’s his punishment for ditto 
ditto. Do you agree to this plan ? 

Clown and Punch (breathlessly). We do! 

C. Man-Servant (to Reporter). Then let us join 
the lady. 

Reporter. Trusting that the champagne fur- 
nished at this beer-garden does not labor under 
the disadvantage of coming from a firm which 
Patty, in honor or otherwise, feels herself obliged 
to boycott. [ They exeunt leisurely, arm in arm. 

Punch. Now then, sir! I place the cards upon 
the ground, face downward. Draw! 

Clown. After you, sir. Youth after age, beauty 
after homeliness— 

Punch. An ass after a wise man! I draw. 
There! [Draws acard.| The Ace of Spades! 

Clown. That gives you a black eye. [Draws.] 
The Queen of Hearts! 

Punch. You've pulled pretty Patty ! 

Clown. Queen of Tarts! and Queen of Hearts ! 
Pll join them in their carousals. They went this 
way, I think. | Exit, skipping joyfully. 

Punch. To die, to blow my own brains out! 
How excessively troublesome ! 

Enter ConFipentiaL Man-Servant with a glass of 
wine. 

C. Man-Servant. The Burgundy at this beer- 
garden is not to be despised. I have brought you 
a glass. After you have disposed of it, I shall 
come to you again, accompanied by the aes 


at. 

Punch (sits on chair with glass in his kond ). 
Strange how very desirable life now appears to 
me, even devoid of the attractions of Patty! 
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Nay, perchance its sweetness would be enhanced 
by the absence of the widow. I care for the boy, 
though. What fools we both were! [Laughter 
and clinking of glasses heard outside.}| Ah! they 
are enjoving themselves vastly. They care little 
enough for me. 
Enter Ciown. 
Clown. What, singing! You must feel very 


y. 

Punch. 1 do. You've no idea how completely 
at ease one is concerning all one’s small worldly 
troubles when one is about to intrust their settle- 
ment to that admirable executor, a pistol. 

Clown, I wish I enjoyed vour peace of mind. 
I hardly think I shall relish life with a King 
Charles spaniel. 

Punch, And Patty. 

Clown. And Patty, of course. Very much of 
course. Very much of Patty. 

Enter Parry. 

Patty. Ob, my beloved affianced ! 

[ Embraces CLown vigorously. 

Clown. Don’t press me too hard; I’m afraid 
you'll bend me. I’m far from firm, I assure you. 

[ Weeps. 

Patty. I have forgotten to mention to you that 
after we are married I intend residing in Arizona. 

Clown. Do you? How long? 

Patty. As long as the Indians will permit. 
Come, future husband. Lead Carlo by his string. 

Clown. While you lead me by mine. 

[She drags Crown off, and he drags the dog 
off. Exeunt. 

Punch. Patty? Or the pistol? °’Tis Hobson’s 
choice for unpleasantness. I see that now. 

Enter ConripEnTIAL Man-Servant, with pistol. 

C. Man-Servant. Excuse my keeping you wait- 
ing for the pistol. 

Punch. Don’t apologize, I beg. 

C. Man-Servant. Here it is. A clumsy affair, 
but a sure one. Belongs to the brewer. He 
keeps it to shoot his disabled old horses, and put 
them out of their misery. I’ve oiled it well. 

Punch. You are infernally obliging, I must say. 

C. Man-Servant. Don’t mention it. There are 
the balls, caps, powder. [Gives them.] And so 
good-by to you. 

[ Shakes hands, and retires out of sight. 

Punch (charges the pistol with powder and cap) 
I don’t mind losing the widow, certainly; but 
why didn’t I think of that before I won the pis- 
tol? [Plays with balls.| To think that these 
tough pills are to be the final dose for Colonel 
Sam Shivertree! Um! one last cigarette under 
the trees yonder. I’]l leave the pistol here. The 
balls will be safe in my pocket. 

[ Leaves pistol on table ; puts balls in his pock- 
et. Exit leisurely. 
ConFIDENTIAL Man-Servant descends stage. 

C. Man-Servant. He hesitates. 

Euter the Reporter mysteriously, wrapped in long 
cloak 


Reporter. Is the deed done ? 

C. Man-Servant. He will shoot himself anon. 

Reporter. Don’t let him fail. Think of our 
bargain. Halves in all our newspaper sensa- 
tions. There’s the Treasury in it! Exit. 

C. Man-Servant. If he wou’t shoot himself, I 
must find some one who will. 

Enter Parry, wildly. 

Patty. Have you seen him ? 

C. Man-Servant. No. 

Patty. Where’s the Reporter? This makes 
me the most celebrated woman in America. Two 
gentlemen fight a duel for my hand. One shoots 
me, the other marries himself. No, reversely. 
No matter, you know what I mean. If you see 
the Reporter send him to me. [ Exit. 

C. Man-Servant. We are sure of an item about 
her. But the pistol must not miss fire. 

[ Picks it up from table, 
Enter CLowx, who snatches it from him. 

Clown. Give it to me! My resolve is fixed! 
I take the pistol, and leave him Patty. 

[ Rushes off with pistol. 

C. Man-Servant. Any way you like, so there's 
a man shot. 

Enter Puncu. 

Punch. I’ve finished the cigarette. Now for 
another sort of fire. [Looks for pistol.] Gone! 
[ Pistol-shot heard outside.] What's that? 

C. Man-Servant. Ouly this: the friend you 
wanted to kill in a duel has shot himself. 

Punch (weeps). Ah me, how can I endure life 
without the friend I wanted to kill in a duel! 

[ Loud sneezing heard without. 

C. Man-Servant. Sneezing after shooting one’s 
self with a pistol! 

Punch, Peculiar, but not inexplicable. The 
powder acted like snuff. The pistol was not 
loaded. I have the balls in my pocket. 


Enter Crown, followed by Parry and Reporter. 

Clown. I am tired of shooting myself. One 
can have too much of a good thing. Good-by, 
pistol. [ Throws it on ground. 

C. Man-Servant (picking up pistol, and giving 
it to Puncu). By the terms of the agreement, if 
he don’t kill himself, you must kill yourself. 

Clown (snatching pistol from him). ‘Vampire! 
Haven’t enough people been shot here in the last 
half-hour ? 

F — The worst of it is that nobody is 
ead. 

Patty. 1 don’t care whether they are dead or 
alive. I am now the most celebrated woman in 
America. I consent to be interviewed. This 
way, Mr. Reporter, and I will give you my whole 
history. To begin at the beginning, I was born 
when I was a mere infant— 

[She takes the arm of the Reporter, and talks 
to him until they are out of sight, he listen- 
ing. CLOWN and Punch execute gymnas- 
tics of delight, and embrace each other. 

Clown. Colonel, my old friend! 

Punch. Randy, my boy! 

Clown. No more Patty! 

Punch. No more pistol! 

C. Man-Servant, And no more Reporter! 
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SEPTEMBER 11, 1886. 
WILLIAM WARREN, 


Tux stranger who passes a few days in Boston 
will be sure to meet in some central street of 
that city—and will also be sure to notice, if he 
be an observant person—a tall, well-knit, elderly 
man, who comes sauntering by him with the air 
of easy, homely familiarity of one who has grown 
up with the place and matched its every exterior 
change with some spiritual development of his 
own—a kind of proprietorship, and yet of codrdi- 
nation, if so fanciful a phrase may be admitted. 
The gait is slow, but not heavy, no longer free 
and swinging, like that of even advanced matu- 
ritvy,and yet not inelastic or uncertain. The figure 
is erect; the head,which bears the shiniest of hats 
poised just the least bit aslant upon an unmistak- 
able wig of glossy brown, is thrown a little back 
and to one side; the smoothly shaven, rather pal- 
lid face has a pleasant mouth and a bright, shrewd 
eye, while the contour of the cheeks has that 
sjuareness and the throat that fulness which 
indieate much use of the organs of facial and 
vocal expression. The dress is not foppish, but 
js punctiliously exact, neat, and fine, with a pos- 
sible slight disposition toward a marked style in 
the overcoat that suits the season to a dot, and 
in the open collar of a cut no longer common. 
And if the stranger’s curiosity, roused by this 
rencounter, be piqued to inquisitiveness on seeing 
this same gentleman in the evening standing in 
the lobby or seated in an orchestra stall at some 
theatre, with the manner of one who knows all 
about it, and yet is neither uninterested nor d/asé, 
the Bostonian guide, philosopher, and friend will 
probably reply, with polite toleration and surprise, 
“That? why, that’s Warren!” and vouchsafe 
no further information, 

Yet, as there may be many to whom the name 
of Witttam Warren is not known as that of one 
of the great comedians of the century, or who, 
knowing thus much, have little notion of his char- 
acter, capacity, and accomplishments, an outline 
sketch of these may fitly accompany the portrait 
of him which is printed elsewhere in this journal. 
Wittiam Warren was born in Philadelphia 
November 17, 1812, and came of truly theatrical 
lineage. His father, who came from England in 
1796, at the age of nineteen, and was in his life- 
time an actor and manager of repute, married in 
New York a Scotch girl, EsrHer Fortune, 
like her sister Evpnemia, the grandmother of Jo- 
SEPH JEFFERSON, was a good and popular actress. 
Young Warren’s first appearance was made on 
October 27, 1832, at the Arch Street Theatre in 
Philadelphia, the occasion being a benefit to his 
father, and his part, Young Norval. He was suf- 
ficiently successful to be allowed to give up the 
mercantile life which had been mapped out for 
him, and to take to the stage instead. After some 
irregular exercise at different times and places, he 
became a member of the Boston Howard Athe- 
neum company, which he joined on October 6, 
1846, playing Sir Lucius O’Trigger. Here he 
made his mark, and was engaged at the end of 
this season for the Boston Museum, where he be- 
gan his work on August 23, 1847, as Billy Lack- 
aday and Gregory Grizzle, and where he remained 
until his withdrawal from the stage at the end of 
the season of 1882-3—a period of thirty-four 


vears, broken only by a short time of touring in 


1864-5 as head of the “ Warren-Orton combina- 
tion,” under H. C. Jarretr’s management. Dur- 
ing all this extended professional life Mr. War- 
kEN Only played once in New York, on April 14, 
1841, when he appeared as Grizzle. He also act- 
ed once in London, for a benefit, at the Strand 
Theatre, in the year 1844, when he played Con 
Gormley in The Vermont Wool-Dealer. 

When the half-century of his work was near- 
ing its close, Mr. WARREN. was invited to accept a 
testimonial benefit tendered him by fellow-citi- 
zeus who represented the best in Boston society, 
art, and literature. Performances were given on 
the afternoon and evening of October 28, 1882, 
and the Museum was crowded, although to the 
double price of the seats was to be added in most 
cases a considerable auction premium. In the 
atternoon he acted Dr. Paugloss, and in the even- 
ing Sir Peter Teazle, and a special programme, 
bearing a fine steel portrait and some biographi- 
cal details, was distributed. The local press print- 
ed several appropriate sketches, and it was noted 
that he had performed, in his thirty-four years at 
the Museum, 13,345 times, in 577 parts, 5799 of 
these performances having been in only 68 
characters. After the evening performance 
there was a small gathering of friends at his 
residence, when some testimonials were presented 


to him, among them a silver pitcher from the 
Boston Theatre Company, and a “ loving-cup” 
ent him by Boots, Jerrerson, Barrett, McCut- 

CGH, and Mary Anprrson, Mr. Wittiam 
ek being the messenger, and accompanying the 
it by a eulogistic poem. 

Shortly after this the regular season closed, 
hud Mv. W tnen severed his long connection 
Witt the Museum, and, as the result has proved, 
withdrew finally from the stage. Some things 
had vccurred to weaken slightly the sympathy and 
heartiness of his former relations, but his feel- 
ng of affectionate association with the scene of 
his life-work was too strong to admit of his ac- 
epung, even for a few exceptional appearances, 
ny of the urgent and flattering offers which were 


‘once made him, and have been often repeated 
ince. Unlike many men of his profession, his 
ind 18 too well stored and poised, his sense of 
‘st content with what he has done too solid, 
nd his disposition too equablep for him to be 
“sess without the show, the high lights, and 
le applause of the theatre. His books, his pa- 
ers, is daily stroll, in which he receives a hun- 
red kind and respectful salutations, a dish of 
‘course with a friend, and an occasional even- 
‘ at the play or the opera, fill out his time 
reasantly and profitably, and for him age is not 
S OSSIAN would depict it, “dark and unlovely.” 

u the course of this long, unbroken career, 
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beginning in the time when a single part a year 
was never so much as dreamed of for an actor’s 
stock in trade and test of his ability, but when, 
on the contrary, a half-dozen new parts a week 
were a not uncommon task, Mr. WaRREN neces- 
sarily assumed the enormous number of nearly 
six hundred different roles—from the trivialities 
of extravaganza, burlesque, and fairy spectacle, 
the oddities of farce, and the “ character” parts 
of regular and sensational drama, to the highest 
walk of elegant comedy and the dignity and wit 
of Suakesprare. Beginning with a faithful de- 
termination always to consider his duty first and 
himself last, his powers widened, strengthened, 
deepened, and rounded with each year, until he 
not only did the old things better every season, 
but also annnally added to his repertory some- 
thing which until then he could not have master- 
ed. The genuinely ridiculous earnestness of Poor 
Pillicoddy, John Small, and Box prepared him 
for Tony Lumpkin, Fathom, and Dr. Pangloss. 
From these he passed to Touchstone and Polo- 
nius, to his Sir Harcourt Courtly, high bred for 
all its vanity and selfishness, his Sir Peter Teazle, 
unrivalled for finesse, delicacy, and point, and to 
his Triplet, full almost to excess of irresistible 
pathos. Acquiring in the mean time the French 
language, and studying the French character, he 
was able to make other great successes in such 
digressions from his vernacular parts as Haver- 
sack, M. Tourbillon, and Jacques Fauvel, in most 
of which mere humor was laid aside for deeper 
and stronger traits, 

Comparisons are sometimes necessary in de- 
termining an artist’s status, and they are not in- 
vidious if they are so limited. Therefore, in a 


passing reference to other great actors, no ques- 


tions of degree are raised, but only points of differ- 
ence noted. As compared with Jerrerson, W ar- 
REN has less airiness of speech and manner, and 
could never have given to Bullfrog, Bob Acres, 
and Golightly the former’s almost fantastic touch ; 
as Jesse Rural he has less ingenuousness, uncon- 
sciousness, and softness than BLuake; as Sir An- 
thony Absolute Jo&x Gitpert would excel him 
in testiness and the intimation of a natural coarse- 
ness of fibre; he could never have been as material- 
ly humorous a Falstaff as Hackett, as lickerish a 
Toodles as Burton, as unctuous a Dogberry as 
CHARLES Bass, or as comical an Ollapod as Joun 
Owens. Yet his range of absolute excellence is 
greater than most of theirs, while he has made in- 
dividual and original creations of some such parts 
as have been already mentioned. Ina word, if he 
and they may properly stand upon the same plane 
for the eminent merit of certain special charac- 
ters, WaRREN deserves memory as a better “all- 
round” actor than any of thei, with the possible 
exception of Jonny GILBERT, and as graced with 
a finer courtliness and more sustained elegance 
than they. - 

Mr. Warren’s face is most mobile, and, “ better 
than that word,” belongs to that class through 
which, as Macbeth said, the “spirits shine,” con- 
veying a hundred impressions with comparatively 
slight modification of feature—like Racuet’s, 
NEILSON’s, SALvini’s, and Epwin Bootn’s. The 
changes which pass over it can rarely be ana- 
lyzed and detailed as examples of expression, and 
yet the thought, the purpose, the meaning, and 
the feeling of the moment can be read there in- 
fallibly. He was never skilful at dancing or sing- 
ing, or in any gymnastic accomplishments; but 
these limitations have seldom impaired his ef- 
fects. His voice is of a peculiar timbre—reedy, 
and with a kind of edge to it; it may fairly be 
called unique, and is always recognizable on the 
instant; yet this strange quality is not unplea- 
sant, and the organ is susceptible of many mod- 
ifications as truly expressive of tenderness and 
pathos, of woe and weakness, as of piquancy, ec- 
centricity, or dry humor, 

One characteristic trait merits record and chal- 
lenges comparison—his absolute faithfulness to 
his author. It was never his habit to add to his 
lines or to take from them, still less to pervert 
and change their spirit by inconsistent “ make- 
up” or “ business,” or by any innuendo or look, 
inflection or gesture. No “gag,” no “topical” 
interpolation, no superfluous expletive, can be 
laid to his charge, no child was ever astonished 
at his freedom, no modest woman ever blushed 
for word, inflection, or sign of his, and no famil- 
iar part or passage was ever transmogrified to 
suit his fancy or to give him “a better show.” 
But if an oath, whether in the elder comedy or 
in some common drama of the day, was set down 
for him, he spoke it as if it came to his lips by 
such an irresistible impulsion of fallible human- 
ity as would make the recording angel blot it 
while he wrove; whether the hearers laughed or 
frowned, they somehow felt that the imaginary 
personage could not help it, and so forgave him. 

Although Mr Warren has always remained a 
bachelor, he has nothing of the recluse about 
him. His residence has been for tens of years in 
the quiet boarding-house of the Misses Fisuer, in 
central, old-fashioned, almost forgotten sulfinch 
Place—a little street of a dozen houses hidden 
away behind the Revere House, at the foot and 
back of Beacon Hill. Here he has had really a 
home, other boarders being few, and then only 
specially favored members of the dramatic pro- 
fession, while the mistress of the house has watch- 
ed his comfort with sisterly care, and made his 
personal friends welcome heartily As a conse- 
quence of this tranquil, regular life the natural 
placidity and gentleness of his disposition have 
been nurtured in the intervals of his study, and 
he has at the same time preserved a bonhomee 
and an original humor which are rare among 
comedians of the higher and more thoughtful 
types. He is kind-hearted, generous, quickly re- 
sponsive to any worthy appeal—often, indeed, 
more willing to be imposed upon to his own cost 
than to believe another to be an impostor or a 
cheat—and very fond of the nieces who come oc- 
casionally to make him happy by a visit. He is 
a man of good taste, but easily pleased, fond of 


reading and of friendly unprofessional chat, and 
takes a real uncritical satisfaction in seeing and 
encouraging a good amateur performance. Be- 
yond and above these traits, he is honorable, dig- 
nified, loyal, and upright, with a conduct, a char- 
acter, and a reputation which many a pillar of a 
church might honestly wish to parallel. To quote 
from a leading article in the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser of October 28, 1882: “ Faithful to every 
duty assigned, trivial or uncongenial though it 
might be; honest with his author’s words and 
obedient to his wishes; reticent of censure and 
free of praise; modest and reserved in regard to 
his own merits ; frank and generous toward those 
of his brothers and sisters in art; considerate of 
the novice and the dullard, and never subservient 
to the famous or the great; self-respecting, and 
kindly and courteous toward others; simple in 
habits and upright in principle—Mr. Warren is 
at once a living contradiction to those who assert 
that the stage necessarily corrupts character, and 
a living example to others who have chosen the 
same profession.” 
Howarp Matcotm TIcknor. 


JOHN GILBERT. 


Joun GiLpert, whose portrait is given else- 
where, is justly entitled to be called the father of 
the American stage, not only because of his age 
and his half a century of public service, but on 
account of the veneration in which he is held for 
his artistic preéminence and the purity of his per- 
sonal character. The fine old veteran is indeed 
an honor to his profession, and when the day 
comes—may it be far distant !—for his final with- 
drawal.from the mimic boards, his absence will 
leave a void which no actor known to present 
fame, either here or in England, can hope to fill. 
At this time, happily, he is in full possession of 
both mental and physical vigor, and promises to 
rival even the famous Mack in, who acted with 
almost undiminished powers at the patriarchal 
age of ninety, and was not gathered to his fa- 
thers for seventeen years after that. 

The play-lovers of New York have been accus- 
tomed for so long to associate the presence of Mr. 
GitBert with the interpretation of all that is 
most valuable in old or modern comedy that they 
might be excused for regarding him in the light 
of an institution almost as permanent as the the- 
atre itself. It does not perliaps often occur to 
any of them to think what the effect of his re- 
tirement will be upon the stage, not only of this 
city, but of the country at large. 

It has often been said of eminent actors that 
particular characters would die with them, but this 
has rarely proved to be the case when the char- 
acter itself has been worthy the genius of the 
player. There may never again be so good a 
Paul Pry as Liston, so funny a Toodles as Bur- 
ToN, or even J. S. CLarkK, such an admirable Sulon 
Shingle as Owens, so perfect a Dundreary as 
SorHerN, or a Rip Van Winkle like Jxerrxerson ; 
but the disappearance of any or all of these 
characters cannot inflict a serious loss upon the 
stage in a broad sense, because they are eccen- 
tric tvpes only, whose effectiveness depends whol- 
ly or chiefly upon the personal characteristics of 
actors gifted in some peculiar and restricted man: 
ner. They have no actual literary or dramatic 
value, and cannot be said to fulfil the chief fune- 
tion of the stage, which is to hold the mirror 
up to nature, except in the very narrowest sense. 
The elder Kean and the elder Boorn were great- 
er doubtless in their most famous characters, 
Shylock and Richard, for instance, than any tra- 
gic actors of more recent date, but their demise 
has not affected seriously the vitality of those 
parts, and their successors, if inferior, are not 
unworthy substitutes. 

No living man can play Othello as Sanvini 
plays it, but the Moor will endure for ages after 
the superb Italian has withdrawn to the quiet of 
his vineyards. The peculiarity in the case of 
Mr. Gisert is that there is absolutely no actor 
in sight who exhibits even a rising capacity for 
interpreting any of a wide range of characters, 
whose adequate representation is absolutely es- 
sential to the performance of classic old comedy. 
It is possible, of course, that some of the younger 
light comedians of the day may, in the course 
of years, develop unsuspected powers in this di- 
rection, but he would be a bold critic who would 
venture to name them, and it is difficult to see 
how their presumptive ability can be fostered 
and strengthened when the rehearsals of old 
comedy and the maintenance of correct tradition 
depend upon the life of one old man. The prob- 
lem may be stated briefly as follows: “ With- 
out good actors of old men’s parts old comedy 
cannot be acted successfully, and if it cannot be 
acted successfully, it follows obviously that it will 
not be acted at all. If it is not acted at all, how can 
a school for old comedy be established in which 
young actors can be trained to supply the places 
of the old ?” 

From this point of view, which seems unhap- 
pily to be the only one which can be adopted 
reasonably, it appears inevitable that the survival 
of many of the masterpieces of English dramatic 
literature upon the American stage depends upon 
the health of Mr GiLBert, unless some new player 
should arise with extraordinary natural powers 
of a most uncommon kind.” Some slight founda- 
tion for a hope of this kind is furnished by the 
example of Mr. Gitsert himself, who has been 
the unrivalled impersonator of old men from his 
youth up. Iiis first efforts, as must be generally 
known, inasmuch as outlines of his career have 
been published repeatedly in the daily press, were 
made in tragedy and melodrama. As a boy in 
the high school at Boston, the city of his birth, 
he studied with avidity whatever theatrical liter- 
ature he could obtain. Before he was fifteen 
years old he had committed to memory such 
parts as Jaffier in Venice Preserved and Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer in Zhe Jron Chest, aud at tlie 
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age of eighteen his ambition emboldened him to 
risk parental anger and the loss of his situation 
in his uncle’s dry-goods store by appearing in 
public in those characters in the old Tremont 
Theatre. His performance was crude, without 
doubt, but won the approbation of his audience, 
and his success was sufficiently gratifying to con- 
firm him in his resolution to adopt the stage as 
a profession. 

This important experiment was made in 1828, 
nearly sixty years ago, and ever since that night, 
with the exception of a few short intervals, he 
has labored faithfully and with steadily increas- 
ing reputation in the public service. The limits 
of this article will not permit anything like a de- 
tailed history of his theatrical life, nor would 
there be anything very interesting in a record of 
places, names, and dates. A mere outline will 
be sufficient for present purposes. It must not 
be supposed that his career has been one of un- 
broken success, or that he continued from the first 
to figure as the chief heroes of stage romances. 
The finished art which has been so admired in 
these later vears was acquired iif a school of the 
hardest and most varied experience. After his 
earliest Boston triumph he went to New Orleans, 
under the management of the well-known James 
H. CaLpweELt, and it was there, when he was still 
a mere lad, that he manifested his extraordinary 
capacity for the delineation of old men’s charac- 
ters, and thus drifted naturally into that line of 
the profession, in which he is without a peer. _ 

For five years he travelled in the West and 
Southwest, in days when “ barn-storming” meant 
all that the term implies, playing anything and ev- 
erything, and gradually acquiring the self-posses- 
sion and the knowledge of stage resources which 
are the result of constant practice, and which con- 
tribute so largely to the equipment of the perfect 
artist. Upon his return to Boston he secured an 
engagement in the Tremont Theatre, where he 
played old men’s and other parts for five years, 
supporting Boors, Forrest, James W. WALLACcK, 
ExLiten Tree, CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, and other ce- 
lebrities then in the height of their glory. Then, 
with an established reputation, he came to New 
York, and played a round of his favorite parts 
in the old Bowery Theatre with great success. 
Later on, in 1843, after another engagement in 
Boston, where he was ever a favorite, he went to 
London, and acted in the Princess’s Theatre, play- 
ing old men’s parts in English comedy, with Mac- 
READY and CHar.otrek CusHMAN, for an entire sea- 
son, with brilliant artistic results. 

Henceforth he stood at the head of his select- 
ed branch of the profession, filling engagements 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and other 
large cities, until 1862, when he became a per- 
manent member of Mr. Wa.tack’s company, of 
which he has been ever since one of the greatest 
pillars. In this last quarter of a century his chief 
renown, of course, has been won in the old come- 
dies. In the illustration of these he has furnished 
a gallery of portraits which for minute finish, sus- 
tained power of impersonation, and vital force 
have never been surpassed. His reproduction of 
the courtly old-time manner is exquisite in its 
fidelity. No man can wear the costumes of a 
century ago with so natural an air or comport 
himself in them with an easier dignity. The’ il- 
lusion created by him in such parts as Old Dorn- 
ton, Sir Peter Teazle, or Sir Anthony Absolute is 
perfect. The assumption of the fictitious charac- 
ter is so complete that the spectator never thinks 
of the actor, or of the methods by which the de- 
ception is effected. This is the supreme test of 
the player’s art, and Mr. Gitpert can endure the 
strictest application of it. Notwithstanding the 
rigorous precision with which he follows the rules 
of tradition, each look and gesture and motion 
seems to be utterly spontaneous. The choleric . 
explosions of Sir Anthony, the pathetic touches 
of Old Dornton, the testy humor of Sir Peter, are 
not only studies from the life, but life itself, 
equally beyond criticism and doubt. There is 
not an expression upon the mobile face, not an 
intonation of the perfectly trained voice, not a 
gesture of the limbs, or a movement of the hands, 
that has not its proper and deliberate significance. 
The beauty of Mr. GitBEert’s elocution, with its 
crisp utterance and extreme nicety of emphasis, 
is one of the most admirable features of his work. 

The list of parts with which Mr. Ginperr is thus 
identified might be extended almost indefinitely. 
His Hardcastle is one of the truest and most de- 
lightful impersonations imaginable, full of the 
rarest humor, and instinct with the spirit of old- 
fashioned independence and hospitality. Where 
could be found a more touching portrayal of sim- ~ 
plicity and benevolence than his Jesse Rural, a 
more humorous exposition of amorous avarice 
than his Sir Francis Gripe, or a more affecting 
exhibition of paternal love than in his perform: 
ance of old Job Thornberry? Then, again, what 
a fund of humor in his Lord Duberly, in his Lord 
Ogleby, in Baron Vanderpotter, in Dogberry, in 
Brisemouch, in Justice Greedy, and of how com- 
prehensive and varied an order! The-versatility 
dispiayed is astonishing, and the perfection of 
workmanship extraordinary. A further illustra- 
tion of the range of his accomplishments may be 
found by contrasting his Miles McKenna, the ruf- 
fian in Rosedale, with his Master Walter in 7he 
Hunchback, or his Mr. Butterscotch in The Guv’nor, 
with his Mr. Dorrison in Home. 

It has been the lot of Mr. GivBert to labor in 
a field which gives small chance for notoriety or 
large fortune. Other names are printed in larger. 
letters than his, and lesser artists receive more 
consideration from the crowd of daily scribblers 
than he; but when his long and honorable life is 
closed, and the hour comes for final estimate, it 
will be acknowledged that in his own especial 
walk, in respect of solid attainment, constant de- 
votion to a high standard, cultured intelligence, 
conscientious industry, and personal purity and 
integrity, he has done as much as any man of his 
day, if not more, to give dignity and repute to 
his calling. J. Ranken Towsse, 
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TREMONT. 


Trewoxt, the unbeaten two-year-old of the East- 
ern racing meetings of 1886, was not a high-priced 
colt, judged by the prices usually paid for thor- 
ough-bred yearlings. He cost the Dwyer Bro- 
Turrs only $1500 at Swicert’s sale near Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, in May, 1885. For although Tre- 
mont is by the famous Virgil (he by Vandal ; dam, 
Hymenia, by imported Yorkshire), the sire of the 
great race-horse Hindoo, already himself a suc- 
cessful sire, Ann Fief, the dam of Tremont, was 
a young mare the progeny of which had secured 
no victories—a fact that materially helped Tre- 
mont in winning some of his races, the conditions 
of which gave him an allowance of three pounds 
in weight as the produce of a mare that had never 
produced a winner. Ann Fief was bred in 1876, 
and is by Alarm (he by imported Eclipse; dam, 
imported Maud, by Stockwell); dam, Kate Walk- 
er, by Embry’s Lexington (he by the great Lex- 
ington). It will thus be seen that Tremont is a 
direct descendant of the two greatest racing 
strains of blood known in England and America. 
Ann Fief was never raced, and Tremont was her 
second foal. 

As a race-horse Tremont was first seen at Je- 
rome Park in the race for the Juvenile Stakes on 
Saturday, May 29, when he beat a field of four- 
teen so easily that he won by six lengths, having 
run the half-mile in 48% seconds. Since that time 
he has gone on, and has now an unbroken record 
of thirteen straight victories, which are briefly 
told as follows: 

AT JEROME PARK. 


Weight. Net 
Date. Name of Race. Distance. “ight. Net 
May 2. Juvenile........... 3¢ mile. 115 0.48% 
June 6. Seqnence.......... = 115 1.023 
AT SHEEPSHEAD 
1% Zephyr 112 1.17% 
1%. Paddock .......|... 112 1.173% 
22; Spring .......-.... il“ 
26. Great Post ........ 115 1.19% 
30. Good-Bye ......... — 115 1.15 
AT MONMOUTH PARK. 
July 10. Atilantic.......,... % mile. 115 1.16% 
x 115 1.19 


August 7. Junior Champion.. 3 “ 115 

The total amount of stakes won by the colt 
in these thirteen races was $39,135. AlLof the 
races were won very easily at the finish. In 
two only did Tremont really have to make any 
special exertions, and then only for half a mile, 
with Mr. Betwont’s Lady Primrose for the Surf 
Stakes, when Tremont got a bad start, and for 
the Junior Champion, when Sneperker & Co.’s 
Kingston and Mr. Wrrners’s Julietta colt forced 
the running in a heavy rain-storm, and over a 
track deep in mud. After this race Tremont’s 
legs became somewhat swelled, and as he is rich- 
lv engaged next year, and would have had to car- 
ry from seven to twelve pounds penalty in near- 
ly all the stakes that he would have engaged 
in this autumn, which would bring the weight up 
to 127 pounds, his ewners wisely decided to retire 
him for the vear, doing so, however, with regret, 
as they would have liked to beat the great record 
of the English colt The Bard of sixteen stakes 
won without a defeat in 1885. Tremont, from 
the day of his début, has been a great favorite 
with the public. At the post he shows no tem- 
per, stands where he is placed by his rider, the 
famous James McLavcGacin, until the flag falls, 
and then, with a burst of speed—wonderful speed 
on oceasion—he passes all opponents, and with 
a secure lead “ waits in front,” winning with un- 
common ease. 


THE EARTHQUAKE. 


ALTHOUGH during the year 1885 fifty-one earth- 
quakes were recorded as having taken place in 
the United States, no one of the sixty millions of 
inhabitants of this country was prepared for the 
awful phenomenon which manifested itself last 
week. The science of zeismology and the inven- 
tion of delicate instruments for the detection and 
measurement of earth shocks had made geolo- 
gists familiar with the fact that the crust of our 
ajuarter of the globe does not enjoy complete im- 
munity from “ faults,” and that mild disturbances 
of the earth’s surface are frequently occurring on 
this hemisphere ; but that so vigorous an earth- 
«quake centre would be established on the Atlan- 
tic coast as that which last week wrought havoc 
and destruction in South Carolina was not antici- 
pated or believed to be within the bounds of prob- 
ability. 
* Fortunately—if anything can be considered for- 
tunate in connection with so alarming a subject— 
the hour at which last week’s sudden disturbance 
of the earth’s surface began was at a time of 
day, or rather of night, when the conditigns for 
its observance, in relation to actual time of be- 
ginning and duration at many different points, 
were most favorable. From hundreds of points 
in all parts of the country east of the Rocky 
Mountain chain details of the phenomenon were 
instantly flashed over the telegraph wires to a 
common centre. Had science furnished a fore- 
knowledge of the event, no more complete ar- 
rangements for its observance in the interest of 
seismology could have been effected than were 
furnished through its conjunction with the hour 
when the great army of telegraph operators in 
the United States are at their instruments, alert 
to “wire” every important news event. How 
much will be added to the limited store of human 
knowledge concerning earthquakes by last week's 
experience cannot now be predicted, and there is 
ever the discouraging thought in connection with 
the subject that, no matter how much may be 
learned, human power must ever remain impotent 
to avert or guard against similar catastrophes. 

Accepting the now believed theory that the 
centre or focus of last week’s earthquake was 
not under the sea—a fact which seems proven by 
the absence of any tidal wave—the centre must 
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be found at some point in South Carolina or 
Georgia. Charleston and Savannah are built on 
beds of low, flat, sandy country, in regions of al- 
luvial deposit, hundreds of miles away from the 
rocky regions of the Alleghanies, and nearly all 
of the cities that have been destroyed by earth- 
quakes have been built on soft ground. In the 
horrible earthquake of 1755, that portion of Lis- 
bon which was built on clay was utterly destroy- 
ed, while all the buildings in another part of the 
city, which were erected on basaltic rock and hard 
limestone, escaped destruction. 

Allowing for the difference of time, or rather 
accepting the standard time of this city as an 
arbitrary basis, the first shock of last week’s 
earthquake took place at 9.56 p.m. Its duration 
differed at different points. It covered a tract 
of country extending from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Mississippi Valley, and from Lake Michigan 
to the heart of Georgia and Alabama. It was 
sensibly felt in all the Western and Southern 
cities, New England being comparatively exempt. 
It was perceptible only by the aid of imagination 
in Boston, but it was distinctly felt along the 
beaches at Cape Cod and Cape Ann. Even in 
this city, standing as it does upon an island, the 
action of the earthquake was eccentric. In the 
lower part of the city the earth wave was dis- 
tinctly felt, tall buildings being swayed so that 
chandeliers swung backward and forward and 
clocks were stopped. At the extreme northern 
end of the island it was also alarmingly apparent, 
but in the central part of the city it was scarcely 
observable. Brooklyn caught a sharper shock 
than Jersey City, and Newark, which is built on 
the flats, than either of the places just mentioned. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was more plainly shaken 
than Chicago, Illinois, and Cincinnati felt the dis- 
turbance, if telegraphic reports can be relied 
upon, just about as forcibly as it was felt at Jack- 
sonville, Florida. At Washington, D. C.,the shock 
was alarming, while at Baltimore it was but slight- 
ly felt. 

These are but random examples of its eccen- 
tricities. In the middle Southern States the phe- 
nomenon became a catastrophe. It was nearly 
twenty-four hours after the first shock before any 
telegraphic communication could be established 
with Charleston, South Carolina, and then came 
the horrible news of a city destroyed. Shock 
succeeded shock at Charleston and at other points 
in South Carolina, and the inhabitants were ren- 
dered nearly frantic with fright. In Charleston, 
a city of 50,000 inhabitants, all dwelling-houses 
were forsaken in the dead of night, and the terri- 
fied people, half clothed and shivering with fear, 
sought the parks or the outlying country as 
places of safety. For several days it was impos- 
sible for any one to reach Charleston from the 
outside world: railroad tracks had been torn out 
of shape, and strange rifts and gullies cut in fa- 
miliar roads. The damage to the city, wrought 
in the space of a few minutes’ time, ran up into 
the millions, and many lives were lost. To add 
to the horror of the scene, the awful grumbling 
and tumbling of the earth continued, with inter- 
ruptions, for thirty-six hours, and hundreds of 
women and children were driven temporarily in- 
sane. The earthquake selected Broad Street, the 
leading thoroughfare of Charleston, for its cruel- 
est work, and that and other streets were render- 
ed impassable by the débris of wrecked and ruin- 
ed buildings. Many of the most costly churches 
and public buildings were e.ther ruined or so 
shaken that they will have to be destroyed. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Dr. Henry, New York, says: “In nervons diseases, 
I know of no preparation to equal it.”"—({Ado.\ 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 

Prox’s Patent Improvep Ear 
Peerrorty Restore Tuk Heanine and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable, and 
always All conversation, and even whis- 
pers, heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book of tes- 
timonials, Free. F. Hisoox, 853 B'way, N. ¥.—[{Adv.] 


How many people ruin their stomachs by swallow- 
ing cold drinks on a hot summer day, when they could 
avoid all danger by adding ten drops of AncosTura 
Brrrers, besides imparting a delicious flavor to their 
summer beverages. —[ Adv. } 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wivstow's Sooruine should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD » PARIS, 1878. 
9 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
: with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
| and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
; strengthening, easily digested, and 
edmirably adapted for invalids as 

well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


New pieces to speak in School, at 
THE Charch, or Home Eutertainments. 
RED Elocution,Gesture. Beautifuily ilins- 
— By mail, re 6 different num- 
ra, 50c.; 18 copies, $1.00. Ayents 

BOOKS. J wanted. EUGENE J. HALL 
11 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


RHEUMATISM. 


No serions case of Rhenmatiem ariees suddenly. The 

reliminary twinges are comparatively light, und can 
be borne without the exercise of any great degree of 
fortitude. But when the disease is fairly seated it is 
one of the most agonizing and obstinate of all with 
which the art of medicine is called upon to deal. The 
value of 

Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy 

in removing this disease is shown by the following: 

“ As a cure for rheumatiem Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite 
Remedy has no equal. This I know from experience. 
There is nothing like it among all the medicines I ever 
used or know of. J. H. BILYOU, Hyde Park, N. Y." 

Mre. C. A. Wigram, Saugerties, N. Y., says: “I suf- 
fered for a long time with Rheumatism in the hip. I 
was induced by my er to try Dr. Kennedy's 
Favorite Remedy. id so, and now I have no 
ey mptoins of the disease.” 

Modern medical science concedes that Rheumatism 
is caused by impure blood. The impurity consisting 
of an excessive ethic acid, and to drive this acid from 
the bluod is the object of all rational treatment. Dr. 
Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy secures perfect action of 
the kidneys, liver, and stomach, and frees them from 
the exciting cause of Rheumatism, and 

EXPELS IT FROM THE SYSTEM. 

Almost all diseazea,no matter how great a varicty they 
seem to have, proceed from comparatively few causes. 
It is for this reason that some single medicines relieve 
or cure so wide a range of complaints—eome of them 
appearing almost directly opposite in their natures. 
When a medical preparation acts at once upon the di- 
gestive and urinary organs, and also purifies the blood, 
the list of difficulties subject to ite coutrol is wonderful. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. David Kennedy, Rondout, N. Y. 


Sold by all Druggista. $) a Bottle, 6 for $5. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


Prevented, Controlled, and Cured by 


ed Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods f 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 
It may be used with confidence as a safe and com- 
plete substitute for mother’s milk. 


it is a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS. 
The mort novrisuing and roonomioaL Of Foods, 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00 
Easily prepared. Sold by Druggistse—25c., 50c., $1. 
ae A valuable pamphiet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalides,” free on application. 
Wetrs, Riouarvson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Pimples, Boils, 


And Carbuncles result from a debilitated, 
impoverished, or impure condition of the 
blood. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla prevents and 
cures these eruptions and painful tumors, 
by removing their cause; the only effect- 
ual way of treating them. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has prevented the 
usual course of Boils, which have pained 
und distressed me every season for several 
years. — Geo. Scales, Plainville, Mich. 


I was badly troubled with Pimples on 
the face; also, with a discoloration of the 
skin, which showed itself in ugly dark 
patches. No external treatment did more 
than temporary good. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla effected 


Perfect Cure, 


and I have not been troubled since. — 
T. W. Boddy, River st., Lowell, Mass. 


I was troubled with Boils, and my 
health was much impaired. I un 
using Ayer’s Sursaparilla, and, in due 
time, the eruptions all disappeared, and 
my health was completely restored. — 
John R. Elkins, Editor Stanley Observer, 
Albemarle, 


I was troubled, for a long time, with a 
humor which appeared on my face in ugly 
Pimples and Blotches. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cured me. I consider it the best 
blood purifier in the world.—Charles H. 
Smith, North Craftsbury, Vt. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is sold by all druggists and dealers in med- 

icine. Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 

do not be persuaded to take any other. 

Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Price $1; six bottles, @5. 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR. 


Is the best and safest beautifier of the complexion, 
as it contains no oxide of zinc or mineral ingredients ; 
it disperses freckies, tan, sunburn, eczema, roughness, 
redness, chapa, &c.; renders the akin soft, smooth, 
and white, and imparts a delicate softness to the face, 
hands, and arms. Ask druggists for ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR, of 20 Hatton Garden, Londun. Used 
everywhere for 60 years. 


‘To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Braingerp & Arustrone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c. will buy one ounce, which woald cost 


mmore RHEUMATISM 


GOUT, Gravel, Diabetes. Speedy relief; harmless: 
infallible; 4days' cure. French Vegetable Salicylates— 
box, $1. Books free. Thousands anthentic references, 

L. A. PARIS & CO., Agenta, 102 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


Habit Cured Without Pain. 
Never Fails. F. W. Eldred, 
987 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


MARY AND MARTHA. The Mother a,j 
the Wife of George Washington. By Beysoy 
J. Lossine, LL.D., Author of “ Field-book of 
the Revolution,” “ Field-book of the War «/ 
1812,” “ Cyclopedia of United States History.” 
&e. Illustrated by Fac-similes of Pen-and-jy 
Drawings by H. Rosa. pp. xxii., 348. 8yo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $2.50. 


A delightful collection of personal memorials « 
those nearest to Washington, gathered from conten. 
poraneous letters and memoranda, from journals 
minutes ofconversation, from the recollections of those 
who were relatives and connections or friends of the 
fumily, from publications of the time, and from trust. 
worthy tradition. A complete and accurate sketch 
the lives of the mother ae pet of Washington, it als, 
reveals more folly than has ever been revealed before 
the social and private life of Washington himeelf. 


Il. 


VOYAGES OF A MERCHANT NAV. 
IGATOR OF THE DAYS THAT 
ARE PAST. Compiled from the Journals 
and Letters of the late Richard J. Cleveland. 
By H. W. S. Crevecranp. With Portraits. 
pp. x., 246. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The whole life of the brave merchant seamen of 
two generations ago is here vividly portrayed, and 
the narrative is intense] Richard J. 
Cleveland, the hero of this narrative, was a typical 
American seaman, of inflexible honesty, indomitable 
will, courageous and enterprising. He passed through 
numberless adventures on the seas in troublous times. 
The story has all the charm of Defve’s style, with the 
important merit of being true. 


III. 


CCNTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF EDUCATION. By Wittiam H. Payne, 
A.M., Professor of the Science and the Art of 
Teaching in the University of Michigan. 
pp. xiv., 358. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


A timely book, bearing on active controversies of 
to-day and casting new light upon them. It is the frnit 
of long study and broad observation; the author ie 
a clear, strong, practical thinker, bold in his champi- 
onship of his own ideas, yet reverent towards all con- 
servatism that can claim respect. The book should 
be in the hands of all who are iuterested in education. 


IV. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Books XVI- 
XXIV. With Explanatory Notes for the Use 
of Students in Colleges. By W. S. Tyxer, 
D.D., Williston Professor of Greek in Amherst 
College. pp. xvi., 420. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
(In “Harper's New Classical Series, for 
Schools and Colleges.”” Under the Editorial 
Supervision of Henry Drisier, LL.D., Jay Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Columbia College.) 


This is not merely or chiefly a critical edition. It 
is educational, rather. It is intended for the use ef 
students in college, and especially for stadents of the 
upper classes, who are suppored to be already familiar 
with the grammar of the’ Greek language, and more 
or less acquainted with the dialectic aud archaic forms 
of the Iliad.—Eztract from Professor TrLxr's Preface. 


HARPER'S NEW CLASSICAL SERIES. 


THE OLYMPIC AND PYTHIAN ODES OF PIN- 
DAR. Edited by. Basu. L. Ph.D. 
(Gottingen), LL. 12me, Cloth, $1.50.—HEROD.-. 
OTUS. (Books VI. and VIL). Edited by Avaustrs 
Mexetam, Ph.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50.—THE PRO- 
TAGORAS OF PLATO. Edited by E. G. Sintrn, 
Ph.D. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents.—THE OFFICES OF 
CICERO. Edited by Austin Stioxney, A.M. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50.—SICILIAN EXPEDITION OF THU- 
CYDIDES (Books VI. and VIL). Edited by W. A. 
Lamuerton, Professor of Greek, Lehigh University. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50.—THE ILIAD OF HOMER 
(Books XVL-XXIV.). With Introduction and Ex- 
planatory Notes. by W. 8. Tyuxr, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


INTO UNENOWN SEAS; or, The 
Cruise of Two Sailor Boys. By Davip 
Ker, Author of “ The Lost City,” &. pp. 176. 
Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.00. (In 
Harper's Young People Series.”’) 

“Nobody,” says Richard Henry Stoddard, in the 
Rochester Morning Herald, “has a right to spend time 
in wondering what books to get for youthful readers 
nuless they have already exhansted the irresistible 
fascivations of ‘ Harper’s Young Peuple Series.’” 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.00 per volume. 


Mildred’s Bargain, and other Stories. By Lucy C. Lillie. 

Nan. By Lacy C. Lillie. 

Rolf House. By Lacy C. Lillie. 

Jo’s Opportunity. By Lucy C. Lillie. 

The Acventures of Jimmy Brown. Edited by W. L. Alden. 

The Cruise of the Canoe Club, By W. L. Alden. 

The Cruise of the ‘‘ Ghost.” By W. L. Alden. 

The Moral Pirates. By W. L. Alden. 

Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. By James Otis. 

Mr. Stubbs’s Brother. A Sequel to “ Toby Tyler.”” By James Otis. 

Tim and Tip; or, The Adventures of a Boy anda Dog. By James Uti* 

Left Behind; or, Ten Days a Newsboy. By James Otis. 

Raising the By James Otis. 

The Four Macnicols. By William Black. 

The Lost City ; or, The Boy Explorers in Central Asia. By David Ker 

The Talking Leaves. An Indian Story. By W. O. Stoddard. 

Two Arrows. A Story of Red and White. By W. O. Stoddard. 

Who was Pau! Grayson! By John Habberton. 

Prince Lazybones, and other Stories. By Mrs. W. J. Hays. 

The Ice Queen. By Ernest Ingersoll. 

Strange Stories from History. By George Cary Eggleston. 

Wakulla: A Story of Adventure in Florida. By Kirk Munroe. 

The Story of Music and Musicians for Young Readers. By Lucy ©. 
Lillie. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Haxree & Brorurrs, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 

Harper & Brorurss’ Catatoaur sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents postage. 

Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 
right away than anything else in this 

world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
({) Devigns for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
Send 40 cta. in stamps or postal note to THE 
¥* | RAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
| Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 
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IT’S TOO BAD! 
The course of events must take the curi out of Flynn. 


SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


EXTRACT 
of a LETTER SOUPS, 
a MEDICAL GEN- 


GRAVIES, 
FISH, 

HOT & COLD 
MEATS, 
GAME, 
WELSH- 
RAREBITS, 


ras, to his brother 
at WORCESTER, 
May, 1851, 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
that their sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
India, and is in my 
opinion, the most 
palatable, as well 
as the most whole- 
some sauce that is 
nade.” 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATRS. 
ASK FOR THE 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


Best material, perfect fit, equals any $5 or $6 shoe 
owe ar warranted. Take none uniess stamped 
* W. L. Douglas’ $8.00 Shoe, Warranted.” Congress, 


J.& J.COLMAN, London. 


Concentrated Mustard Oil. 


A sure relief for rheumatism. Outward application. 


Importer, JAS. P. SMITH, 


45 & 47 Park Place, 49 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
SOLD BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


THREE GOOD BOOKS. 


The Third Number, gleaned from the same rich field 
of Song as those that have preceded it, “‘ brings out 
of its treasures thi new and old’’—much that is old 
ae that has stood the test of time, bein again new and 
gladly welcomed by a new generation of lovers of Music’ 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG COLLECTION. 


To those who love music this book will be a pleasant 
Panion.—Chicago Tribune. 
» $1. . avorite mns and S in 
each book. Sent by mail, prepaid, 10 any address. fi 


HABPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 

Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink acroas the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agenta for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERKALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. , CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. . 


The beat History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 


The plates of Harper's Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


Harper’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluabie histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22. To 
avoid deception see that books bear Harper’s 
mame. Send for Illustrated Circular to 


MecDONNELL BROS., 
7 185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


‘Of priceless value for . preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


FSTER 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
: Camden, 


STEEL 
PENS. 


SCALY, BUT NOT A FISH. 


af a His Mother 

brought a bottle of 

Perry DAVIS’ 
"PAINKILLER 


and by morning he was 


WE 


is a sure and Safecure 


Chol era, 
Cholera Morbus, 
Diarrhoea 


Dysentery, 
Summar 


rer 4OYE AR Ithas stood 


everyiest. 
old by, all druggist 


DO YOU WANT A DOG’ 

DOC BUYERS’ CUIDE, 

| Colored 100 engravings | 
lof different breeds, prices they are 

‘wworth, and where to buy 


Mailed for 15 Cents. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
237 &. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Works N, J. 26 John St., New York. 


n Excellent JUDGE” 


The late Gordon W. Burnham of New York, after his return from 


megan extended tour through Europe, said: “I have bought and 


tried the finest Shaving Soaps made in England and on the 


GENUINE 
’VYANKEE SOAP, 8 Continent, but for months have been longing to be where I could 
Manubactered af 


MANCHESTER CONN, 


again enjoy the luxury of Shaving with “‘ THE GENUINE 


YANKEE SOAP.” 
ok: — — All Druggists keep it. Avoid Imitations. Trial Samples by 


Mail, for 12 cents. 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Clastonbury, Conn., 
' Formerly Williams & Bros., Manchester, 1840. 


FENANCIAL. 


F.E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


3 and 4 Broad St., or 29 Wall St, 
NEW YORK. 


Connected by Private Wire with Branch Office, 
290 P.O. Box 2907. 
Member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Director of Merchants’ Ex- 
change National Bank, Amer- 
ican Savings Bank, and of 
American Safe Peposit 
Co., &C. 

A general banking business transacted. Securities 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on margin. 
Advances made on approved collateral at the market 
rite. Deposits received subject to check at sight. 
Orders executed at London, San Francisco, Boston, 

Philadelphia, and Baltimore Exchanges. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’ Credits 
available in any Ly of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


GILMAN, SON, & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 

No. 62 Cedar Street, New _ ne 
RANT AND GARFIELD ALBUMS, 25c. each. Send 
for list. A. WI'TTEMANN, 2 Park Place, N. Y. 


Per ar: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... 
HARPER’S WEEKLY...........-. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR £00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE......... 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 

(One Number a week for 52 weeks)......... 1 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 

week for 52 weeks)........... hiebeugeoneea 15 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. 


The most popilar and successful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 


vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these | 


periodicals. They are as familiar as household words, 
and are administered with such high humanity and 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization in existence.—N. Y. Sun. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


NOTICE.—Meesrs. Harrrr & Brortirns are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing themse/lvea to 
be agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting aub- 
scriptions therefor at unauthorized rates, giving re- 
ceipta in the name of Harprk & Buoturrs. 

To prevent the loas of money by such misrepresenta- 
tions, it is requested that, in purchasing frum parties 
assuming to represent Harper & Broruenrs, paryment 
be made by Bank Draft or Post-ofice Money Order, pay- 
able to the order of Harrrr & Brotruers, New York. 


@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 
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Remington Standard Typewriter. 


© 


Finest 


Linen Paper. 


NO. 8, POR WIDE PAPER. 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines. Buy them, with the privilege 
of returning unbroken at any time within thirty days, C. O. D., for full price paid, 
if they fail in any respect to meet your requirements. Handsome Illustrated Pamphlet 


| on application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 339 Broadway, New York. 
A Potent Remedy for 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro-Intestinal 
Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, and in convales- 
cence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5000 Physicians have sent to us the most 
FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, as a REMEDY for all diseases arising 
from improper digestion. 

For 20 years we have manufactured 
the DIGESTIVE FERMENTS ex- 
preassly for Physicians’ use, and 
for the past year DIGES- 
TYWLIN has been by 
them extensively pre- 
ecribed, and to-day 
it stands without 
a rival asa di- 
gestive 
agent. 


THE SHADOW OF A COMING EVENT. 
Justice. “Do any more of you wish to become ‘ Martyrs?” 


‘PEARLS MOUTH 


on 


Toiet Soaps: 


have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially —- 
mend to ladies and to the community in genera 
the employment of your pure‘ aa Belle toilet 


soap over any ad 


It is not a secret 
remedy, but a sci- 
entific preparation, the 


tle. Its great DIGESTIVE 
POWER is created by a careful 
and proper treatment of the ferments 
in manufacture. It is very agreeable to 
the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 
stomach. For the reliability of our statements, 
we would respectfully refer to the WHOLESALE 
and RETAIL DRUGGISTS of the country, and 
PHYSICIANS generally. Sold by Druggists, or 

WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 

83 John St., N. ¥. 


BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE 
¢ ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


ONT 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


CASTORIA 


Price $1 


IDSON’S INDESTRUCTIBLE ENCLISH 


S OZODONT, 


whick readers the teeth wrirr, the gums rosr 
and the breath swrrr It th ly removes 
tartar from the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y, 


PERFUMES, 


Landborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg'’s Perfame, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg's Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 


The Young Ladies’ Journal (London) says: ‘‘ Edenia 
-8 one of the most delicate and agreeable of perfumes: 
it suggests the odor of many favorites.’’ Lundborg’s 
perfumes are very tastefully put up in peat little 
boxes, and are suitable offerings to give to any lady. 

If you cannot obtain LUN DBOROGO’S PER.- 
FUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in 

r vicinity, send your name and address for Price- 
ist to the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD, & 
COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


Mother's 
Great Medicine 


for 
Ghildren. 
Physicians recommend Castoria 


Mothers rely upon Castoria. 
Children cry For Castoria. 


TSHORN’S 


Just Half the + 
Factory Price! $12.50 ure CHAMPION 
(,uns, Am. Bull-Dog, Defender Revolvers, Bean's Patent Police 
Goods, &c. Send 6 cents for Ilestrated 64- 

I0HN P. LOVELL’S SONS, Besten, Bass. 


—— 
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MARKING INK 


Tis JET BLACK 
Indelible ! 


The Black Ball Brand ie un- 
equaled by any Marking Inkin the 
world SUPERIOR TO ALL. Can- 
not be washed out afler tt is dry. 
The ONLY retiable MARKING 
INK ever invented, will not injure 
the most delicate fabrice. 


PRICE, everywhere, 256. TRADE 


NO PREPARATION 
«> NO HEAT I! -- 


Black Bali Marking 
lish People, for pencratons, 
and & etretcher 
given to ever 


A. F. Freeman, 46 Murray St, ¥.Y. 
Dan’! Judson & Son, Ld. 


LONDON 


MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and Cheapest 
Watches ever Produced. 


PLAIN, SWEEP-SECOND, and STOP 
WATCHES, NICKEL-SILVER, or 
OLD-PLATED CASES. 


PRICES FROM FIVE DOLLARS UP. 
For sale by all Jewellers or by the Manufacturers 
who will deliver them to any part of the U. 8. and 
warrant them in every respect. If not satisfactory, 
can be returned. Send for catalogue and price-lists. 
MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 


Office and Warerooms, 234 Broadway, N.Y. 
THIS INK IS MANUFP’D BY 
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J.H.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 
The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
the Complexion. 
AUTION.—There are counter- 
feite! Ask for Glenn's (C. N. 


d ys) ; 8 
@o.., on receipt of price, 
F and 3c. extra per cake, by 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in one minute. 
__ German Corn Remover Kille Corns and Bunions. _ 


. Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
d ° o y till cured. 


BRUSHES ARE MADE & STAMPED BY 
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THE RUINS 
3. News and Courier Office. 


1. The Guard-House. 2. St. Michael’s Church. 


4. St. Philip's Church. 5. 


OF By W. E. Witson, Savannan, GeorGia. 


No. 27 Broad Street. 


6. Hibernian Hall. 


7. The Medical College. 
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